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‘ gfe The Mechanical Engineering department of|ted in any other State, without calling for such in-|concerned, the great sufferer in the end will be 


paper will be under the charge of Mr. Zeran|terference from the local ‘authorities, and such a/the State of Pennsylvania, whose character and. 
Coburn. 
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condemnation, as would have crushed in the bud|credit has been most seriously damaged. She has 
every act of violence, as we may infer from the|inflicted a stain upon herself which years. cannot 
universal condemnation, out of Pennsylvania,|efface. The wrong that has been done will be ag- 
Railroad Property unsafe in Pennsylvania. .... 1 which the outrages have called forth. gtavated by the defaults, from which she suffered 
Locomotive Building in Paterson. ......../... 2| Such is the negative side of the case. There is|so much, afew years since. To these is to be 


Fracture and Adhesion of Locomotives........ 2}a positive side vastly more significant and disgrace-|ascribed the fact that in enterprize, and in public 
New York, and Erie Railroad Report......... 3) ¢y1, 


Pacific Railroad 6 The Press of the State, as far as we have op-|works, the result of good credit, Pennsylvania 
peering Toate tilts "rerteserecsessses Oo lportunities of observing, have invariably express-lis far behind New York, though possessing. far 
Eefiroeds in the United States, January 1, 1854 8|ed sympathy with the rioters. The Governor has/greater resources in her soil. If the State could 


0 | ee eran ess tees Senses seve vees +12] written a letter which could have no other effect/not borrow money in her collective capacity, much 
nthe Waste Heat of Locomotive Boilers 13} than to them in their work of destruc-|| ld pri conseq ; 
Journal of Railroad Law.... 2.4: «+++ --++.-+.14 mearernary ach a ee sil 


tion. The courts of the State have at length in-|that a paralysis rested upon all the enterprizes of 
w4 terfered, but the rioters, under the belief, undoubt-|that State, while those of New York were pushed 
American Railroad Journal.) . 5, 43: as they must be tried, if tried at all, by|forward with exttaordinary vigor and success, A 
Puatisuep sy J. H. SCHULTZ & 0O., No, 9 Spavom st.|a Jury of their neighbors, which would render con-|comparison of the public works of the two States 
— viction impossible, have, thus far, treated the or-|will show the extent to which Pennsylvania sufer- 
ders of the legal tribunals with contempt. Suchjed from the causes referred to. But the resump- 


mye is a statement of the present condition of affairs.|tion of payment had been attended by its natural 
= Persons, wishing for back numbers of he Let us see who are the real parties to the quar-|results, It gave credit to private Po a 
Railroad Journal for 1858, must send for them im-|_.1 and who, ia the end, are to be the sufferers. |this State was just starting upon.a new career 
mediately. The Pennsylvanians tell us that it is a contest|which promised the most brilliant results, and: to 
against the grasping ambition of New York,|compensate in some degree for the time that had 
recent outrages committed by the citizens|which would sacrifice the rights of individuals|been lost. In every portion of her extensive terris 
of Erie upon the property of the Erie and North-| and communities in the accomplishment of her|tory, railroads would have supplied just the facilis 
east, atid the Erie and Cleveland Railroads, have|seifish aims. We showed in our last that this city|ties wanted for the development of her yast_re- 
an importance far beyond the destruction, if such|has very little interest or feeling in the matter;|sources. But these bright prospects have been 
js to be the result, of the two roads. It is worth) that she is indifferent whether western trade and|suddenly dashed to the ground, by the display 
‘our while to inquire how far the spirit displayed|travel reaches her over the Lake Shore, or thejof a sentiment, compared with which, default of 
is common to the State, and whether a similar dis-| Pennsylvania lines. She aids the construction of|the payment of just debts is a virtue, Instead-of 
position would not manifest itself, under similar|the latter with the same freedom that she has the|withholding, for which a partially satisfactory 
circumstances, in every portion of it, which at)/most important roads within her own territory.|subterfuge can be framed, the people of this State 
Erié has broken out in acts of brutality and|New York distrusts no rival, simply for the reason|have commenced a war of aggression upon the 
that she believes she has none. The real contest, |property of distant creditors, What will be the re-~ 
In the first place the Erie outrages have’ been/| therefore, is between Pennsylvania and all parties|ply of these parties to the Railroad companies, 
acgitiesced in by every portion of the State. Welin any way interested in the Lake Shore lines,|when they apply to them for money, without 
have not: been able to observe the least mark of| which includes every person interested in ail of the| which the numerous works now in progress in. that 
disapprobation from any quarter. The Press has} western roads, as well as New York and New Eng-|State cannot proceed? Will not. the 
been silent, except in expressions of sympathy|land; as the value of their property will be di-|the common, “Gentlemen, experience has. shown 
with the rioters. No public meetings have been|rectly affected by the destruction of the Lake|that railroad property in your State is unsafe, 
_ held to denounce their conduct. The constituted |Shore line. Every man who has a cent invested|What we already have has been. attacked and 
_ authorities, who by their offices are the conserva-|in such roads, is a direct party to the quarrel, and|destroyed, apparently by universal consent, Your 
_ tors.ofthe property and peace of society, have re-|is watching with anxiety, the result. The inter-| Governor has, indirectly at least, encouragedithe ° 
mained entirely inactive. Such negatives certain- |ests of capitalists throughout the world, to a con-|outrages we have suffered. The. public Presseof 
_ Iy indicates remarkable want of that high-toned|siderable extent, are at stake. Tiey are one ef|the State has done the same, Under such a.state 
_ moral. pentiment upon which sccurity of personis|the parties who are -to suffer. : of things we are not giving place toany more, 
_ end property reste. We do not: belieyéathat: the] Whatever may be the issue of the present con-|money. in a position where it is liable to be fallen 
" @atrages complained of could have been commit-Itest going on at Erie, as far as the two roads arel upon and destroyed any day by an infuriated meb, 
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To destroy this credit when most ensdt, is a 
fatal mistake, and one which years cannot redeem. 
Upon the Railroad companies of the — will fall 
no small portion of the penalty for the Erie out- 


rages. 

While the City of New York is indifferent as to 
the ¢hannels through which the trade of tre West 
is to reach hr, we find that the western people 
are by no means disposed to submit their rights 
to Pennsylvania dictation. Meetings have already 
been held ia many of the principal western cities, 
denouncing the Erie outrages, and declaring a de- 
termination to discontinue all business relations 
With Philadelphia, so long as these outrages are 
persisted in and tolerated. We. know that the 
‘whole West is most thoroughly disgusted at the 
‘narrow and bigoted policy which has too often 
‘characterized the Legislation of Pennsylvania. 
This feeliog cannot fail in exciting a decided in- 
iuence in turning to other cities a large por’ion 
‘Of western trade now going to Philadelphia. The 
‘BHe affair in the end, can have no other issue 
‘than the oné exactly opposed to that sought to be 
gained, which in its general influence, must inflict 
a lasting and serious blow upon the railroad enter- 
ptizes'of the State. 





Locomotive Building in Paterson. 
Paterson, once the active competitor of Lowell 
fo the cotton manufacture, has acquired a deserv- | 
a ‘celebrity for the production of railway machi- 
nery. “The former city bears the same relation to 
locomotive building that the latter sustains to the 
cotton manufacture. And as Lowell has its market 
in’ Boston, so ‘Paterson supplies orders which must 
naturally be attracted to New York. 
' At'the present time there is a large amount of 
work in‘ progress in the shops at Paterson. At 
Rogers’, nine engines are building monthly. Ad- 
ditidnal room and power have been provided, and 
& portion of the works, heretofore devoted to cot- 
ton machine and tool making, have been occupied 
for locomotive work. The general features of the 
engines ‘built at these works have not been ma- 
y changed since the commencement of the 
year, at which time level cylinders were adopted 
Where ‘admissible by spreading the trucks, and at 
Which time also the engines were generally fitted 
with Hackworth’s double exliaust ports. A sens- 
ible advantage is found to ‘attend the working of 
this latter ‘arfangement. “The cylinder face has 
two’ exhaust ports, "Gach having half the u 
width, melt beplsled ey & tas it Wo 
indhee in*width. ‘The valve has two bars cast a- 
cides its face in such manner as t9 close pl ‘the 
éxhaust ports at mid-throw, giving a lap, generall; 
of $216ths inch, oni each side! At the’ same tine 
rae ‘“friside eléarance”, Of" $-82 inch, 
ag the btn! of the valve  Setbthe 
a 'thomect Just before | 








op aig stg ge tags eylinder | 





b iced on ihe cahaaa’ is much 
more then that alowed with a single port 

@ operation of this valve, with steam ports 
hes wide ahd exhaust ports 11¢ inches 
each; 11-16 isch outside lap, 3-82 inside clear- 
ance, and bars in the valye each 7-16 inch wider 
|than the exhaust) ports Which they cover—is as 
follows. . 


ee os '¢ 
Lead Lead se 5 2% 3 
Throw : =z z 8s 
o* Ton | ‘on RZ IES yy Bo Gs 
of 2a Es’o 2 BE 
Steam Ex- 56 got —& 
Valve. » haust. Bc: is g bin 
ort. c” S| ft 
au 88 
in. in, in. in. in. in. in, 
46-8 116 11-16 20 21% 21% 1-82 
216-16 816 165-16 16 19% 20% 18 
26-8 14 17-16. 14 18% 20% 1-4 
212 14 17-16 12) 17% 19% 88 
214 14 17-16 11 16% 19% 1.2 


Another evident advantage of Hackworth’s valve 
is that it affords a better distribution of the wear- 
ing surface, being less likely to wear concavely. 
The great length of steam ports and breadth of 
valve, used for the link motion, make this an im- 
portant point of superiority. 

The New Jersey Locomotive and Machine Co., 
under the efficient superintendence of Mr. John 
Brandt, is turning out some of the best locomotive 
work ever made in this country. The materials 
are of the choicest kind, being mostly supplied 
junder special contracts with manufacturers of the 
very best kinds of American stock. The cylinder 
fastenings, link motions, frames, pedestals and 
braces, and the trucks, are among the best speci- 
mens of heavy and thorough work. The pumps 
(wholly of brass), double domes, wrought iron 
rockers, &c., are also made in a style correspond- 
ing with the most elaborate description of engine 
work. This Company have lately been placing 
some excellent engines upon the New York Cent- 
ral, Hudson River, Philadelphia and Columbia, 
and other home roads. 

William Swinburne is doing a large business for 
western roads, besides having filled some recent 
orders for the Erie, The manner in which Mr. 
Swinburne is fitting up his link motions is worthy 
of being copied. The suspended or stationary link 
is used, the valve arm or radius rod being forked 
to embrace the block ‘on both sides. The arm on 
the lifting shaft is forked also at its end, and two 
lifting links with long hubs are applied one on 
each outside of the valve arm and lifting arm; 
al| The links are held by sustaining links on each 
side, whereby all tendency to twist the links is 
corrected. 

Messrs. Danforth, Cooke & Co. have completed 
y | two of the heavy freight engines for the NewYork 
and Erie Road, These are expansions of the plan 
of the passenger broad gauge engines, built . by 
Rogers | ir. 1861, but are hardly “the thing” for a 
a | freight engine. They are. of extreme size, being 


1¢ | principally as follows: 
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deasatine har drivers, 6 fect 2 tnches dls. 
nr Ae Boiler 48 inches diameter 


® 67 





by 48 inch 

Weight o: at cylinder in rough £50 ‘ 

bem be of engine in running order 813¢ tons. 
These ¢: ate of excessive weight, without 

a proper . The proportion of cylinders 

and wheels are not such as are best suited to the 

grades of tbe Eastern and Western divisions of the 


‘road. The tubes are too near together, although 


in the second engine we believe the number was 
reduced and the distance apart increased. The 


_ | capacity of boiler does not appear to be large 


enough and it is perhaps a question if the exten- 
sion of the furnace at the expense of the tubes 
will yield the best result. From the results ob- 
tained in the use of outside connected engines on 
the Erie road there is no doubt that that is the 
arrangement best adapted for the freight engines. 
The excess.of weight and especially of disturbing 
weight, and the increased difficulty of balancing 
the latter, operate against the inside connection. 

These remarks bear no reference to the manner 
in which Danforth, Cooke & Co. have filled their 
contract, as the designs of these engines were fur- 
nished to them in minute detail, while the me- 
chanical execution is of the highest order. 

Z. 0. 





Traction and Adhesion of a Locomotive. 

An engine built by Messrs. Dodds and Son, of 
Rotherham, England, for a tailroad in Spain, was 
tried on the “ Lickey Incline” of the Birmingham 
and Gloucester Railway, for the purpose of testing 
its capacity for working trains upon grades. The 
particulars of the engine and load, grades, etc., 
were as follows : 


Diameter of Cylinder. . , eae inches. 
Length of stroke ;... 1... s60. cess wees 
Diameter of Driving wheels........... 64 x 


4 Drivers supporting 34 the entire weight of 
the engine, 


Weight of engine in working order... 42,560 Ibs. 
és “ tender loaded............ 18,104 “ 
5 “ train, 6:carriages........ . 102,228 “ 
Pitch of grade, (14s feet phe — -1 in. 87 
Length of grade. . «+ ..23¢ miles 
Time of ascent... 1... ..00 sees sees 12m., 12.8. 


Train started at the foot of incline without as- 
sistance, and the speed steadily increased until 


the engine reached the summit. At the time 
there was a drizzling rain. ; 
RESISTANCES. 
Gravity of train on incline............. 2,768 Ibs. 
“«  “ engine and tender........... 1,504 * 

Ordinary friction of engine gear.... .... 114 “ 
Extra friction due to weight of train.. 454° 
Extra friction due to ‘resistance on 

ee SEER T ELE CORT LS REL OEE CETTE 5383 “ 
Axle friction of engine and tender.... .. 2238 “ 
Axle friction of train................. 864 “ 


Total....... - .6,646% 54645 

Equal hoi a .: preavare of 78 % ‘Ibs. throughout 
stroke of piston, over and above the resistances of 
the exhaust.andblast, and equal to 10-51 the ad- 
hesive weight of the engine. Notwithstanding the 
atate of theirails the engine did not slip at all. It 
is probable, considering the speed made, equal to 
103¢ miles per hour at the moment of reaching 
the aman ae the resistances were at least 000 
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the engine, ‘ een: es signees j . phrearter tires, : f ne I 
This engine has 187 tubes 1% inches in diame-|610M, 18 directly or indirectly, 
ter, and 11 feet 8 inches long. Single blast pipe|tnese roads; and in like matiner 


ested in every improvement in the manner, or re 
sean a ah sat ak cares’ 
bu . vers, cana’ r ; ‘con 
Report of the Directors of the New York 2 z 
and Erie Railroad Company to the Stock- the rity, "and the oo 
holders, : 
sea-board. These water lines are thus, in almost 
(Continued from Page 836.) every case, auxiliaries, instead of rivals, to the 
IV.—THE RESOURCES POR BUSINESS LOCAL AND|great linés of railroads. 
-POREIGN, AND THE SHARE OF THE WESTERN| The trade between the Atlantic sea-board and 
TRADE AND TRAVEL DUE TO THE NEW YORK AND| that feftile region of the great West, whieh lies 
ERIE RAILROAD, FROM ITS POSITION AND FACTLI-|north of the Ohid, is already taxing the : 
TIES. channels of commerce; to their utmost capacity. 


In a subsequent place, the local resources of The annual ‘agricultural and animal produc- 


33¢ inches in diameter, ~ ee, 





















Western multitudes, to sustain the traffic to the}i 


this Road are stated; but the examination of this|*1008 of this région, exceed twenty millions ‘of 
question would be incomplete, if it were limited 
to the territories, which are adjacent to its line, 
of nearly five hundred miles of main trunk, and 
twice that length of tributary roads and water} 
ways, Within this State. 

The New York and Erie Railroad, like the Erie 
Canal, is so essentially national in its character- 
istics, that the vast territory of the West must be 
considered by those who would adequately com- 
prehend the causes, which have already furnished 
a business, which has surpassed the warmest an- 
ticipations of its early friends. Some reflections 
of a desultory character, thrown together as gen- 
erally illustrative of this branch of inquiry, will 
suggest to the reader many other considerations 
which it might seem tedious to particularise in 
this place. 

The rapid settlement of those vast and fertile 
regions lying north of the Ohio and east of the 
Mississippi, is unparallelled in the annals. of any 


















tons; and its surplus products, requiring transport 
to an Atlantic market, together with the return 
freight, is believed to be over five millions of 


tons. The New York and Pennsylvania Canals|ri 


and Rajlroads, now convey about three millions of 
tons of this trade annually. 

Enlarged channels, for this vast internal com- 
merce, have become indispensable. The State of 
New York has already taken steps to complete 
the enlargement of the main artery; but before 
this is accompuished, the State and private works 
already constructed, will be found inadequate. 

When the Erie Canal is enlarged, the increased 
facilities and diminished cost of transport, which 
it will afford, will vastly increase the trade 
through this State, and will by these means, also 
correspondingly increase the travel which must 
pass over the main lines of railroads. Those ar- 
ticles of freight which require, or will bear the 
expense of railroad transport, will also be in- 
creased to an extent that will tax to their full 








pr conn’, and every acre of ra ba age vy 
subdued by this mighty march of civilization, de- . 
velopes new sabaaeee’ or profitable business, for| Atlantic and the West. 
the railroads and waterways. These again facili-| The high northern latitude closes the wate 
tate the settlement of those regions and conduce|lines between the East aud the West, for one- 
directly and powerfully, to the welfare of the New| third of the year, The interchange of commodi- 
York and Erie, aud the other main trunk lines,|ties, and the trade between these districts have 
between the Atlantic and the West. 
This being the only Railroad, constructed and|years; and, though the water lines have lost none 
managed by asingle Company, between the com-|0f their importance, so far as regards the convey- 
mercial metropolis and the inland seas, turning| ance of the heavy commodities, yet the deman 
the northern bank of the Allegany Mountains by|°f a concentrated population at the East, require 
easy grades and curves, forming a continuous|the means of a speedy conveyance, of the more 
gauge, the broadest in America, on one of the|perishable articles of use and consumption, as 
few routes by which a railroad is practicable be-| well as of a rapid communication for the moving 
tween New York and the vast region drained by|multitudes, whom the relations of business or 
the Western Lakes and the Mississippi,—it could|pleasure, require to pass between the East and 
never be reasonably doubted, that it would share | West. 
large in the immense trade and travel from that} West of the Mississippi there are not. now one 
region, which from the converging lines of the| hundred miles of railroad in operation. The well 
waterways and railroads, are thrown into the nar-|informed men of that region confidently assert, 
row throat lying between the northern extremity |that within ten years, they will construct more 
of the Allegany Mountains and Lake Erie, from|than five thonsand miles. It is difficult to bring 
which this road starts. 
More than three thousand miles of railroads are/|and Erie, of the completion of those roads only, 
now in operation, west of the terminus of this|which the least sanguine concede will be built 
road and north of the Ohio, and as many more| west of its Erie terminus, as well as from the in- 
mules are actually in progress, altogether omitting| crease of traffic on those already constructed. 
those built and in progress south of the Ohio.—| The social and business habits of the people of 
From its western terminus, also, extends a con-|the West must be considered, in estimating the 
tinuous chain of more than one thousand miles of|resources of the railroads connecting them with 
lake navigation, with five hundred miles of navi-|the East. No equal amount of population in the 
gable rivers and twelve hundred miles of canals,| world, possess means for travel like those of the 
Fe ig Ure waters of the lakes with those of the) Western people; and their intimate business and 


Ohio, Wabash and Illinois Rivers, and through/social relations with the East, (from whence so 







capacity, all the railroads now built between the 







them, with the Mississippi and its twenty thou-|many of them have emigrated) lead to frequent} 


sand miles of connected navigation. interchanges of visits with friends in that region. 
From. its geographical position, the New York} No other country presents a parallel to the wide 

and Erle Railroad is the first line, which inter-|distribution of the members of families, nor does 

cepts the immense flood of trade, which is thrownjany other present similar facilities, for frequent 

by these railroads and waterways, h’ this|re-unions at. each others homesteads, whether they 

narrow throat, and it must, consequently, ever| be hundreds or thousands of miles 

continue to receive the largest share thereof. This interchange 
The progress of no other country 


vancement.in this; and even the wonderful results| than the New York and Erie, for reaping a golden 
of the West, will fall short of| harvest from this immense and incre. i] 
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undergone a sensible change within the last dozen | 


the mind to appreciate the effect on the New York 


of sociality, is one of the main}! 
furnishes| elements of the prosperity of our railroads; and|! 
adequate data, for determining the ratio of ad-jwhat railroad is, or ever can be, better situated 
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kirk with its main trunk, and juently by | 
tributaries at Buffalo, Toomwanta, tenaa Fae 


and Youngstown, and delivers it at the greatest 
commercial point on the continent, to which the 
chief part of it is directed. 
It should be borne in mind, that the Erie is still 
a new route, without that complete ‘ 


Railroads are rapidly taking the place of the 
common highways of the eountry, and cially 
through the Western States, where the soil, 80° 
mirably adapted for agricultural purposes, for that 
reason, is generally unfitted for the : 
of even passable turnpikes. 
The’high value of the time of the traveller in 
this country, and the circumstances before stated, 
have rendered the railroad an element of neces- 
sity. The ‘by Railroad; travels six 
times the distance per day that he does by staj 
coach. The average value of the daily time of 
railroad travellers; is not less than two dollars 
perday. The saving is therefore ten dollars a 
day on each, which applied to the whole railroait 
travel of the United States, would be sufficient ’'té 
pay the interest on the cost of all the 0a 
that have been built ii ‘the Union. hiss 
Railroads have penetrated regions which were’ _- 
inaccessible to canals, and by cheapening ‘the 
cost of transport, have increaseJ the value of 


j 





common road, tle building of a railroad, for‘ thiz 


distance, would ‘be wquivalent to the 
value of his farm’ten dollars an aes . 
These railroads have already produced an im- 
portant effeet, in equalizing to a certain exten 
the summer and winter prices of agricultural pro- 
ducts on the Atlantic, and of merchandise and 
manufactured articles in the.interior. a 
The crops of the country are harvested so late, 
pegaks ren Posten iS them, cannot be- 4 
market unt lowing season, in consequence 
of the water Itdes being then, either thrane 3 . 
with businéss, or closed by ice. The railroads 
afford & coasinas crmmeupication for the whole 
year, and by means of their transport, ena- 
ble the producer to avail himoelt of the eaedaeed 
prices, which frequently take place, after the 





The facilities which the New York and Erie 
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s, to forty dollars for 
‘thirty miles; and for another class, 
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at | mentioned; which is estimated to be about half-a- 








pas- 
sengers incident toits settlement. The population 
of the district through which the road passes, or 
from which it draws its trade and travel, was 
about seven hundred and fifty thousand in 1860, 
aud had increased nineteen per cent. in ten years. 
The present population exceeds eighteen hundred 


thousand. The valuation of the ‘real estate in 
1852, of those portions of the above mentioned 
district within the State of New York, was one 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars, and of the 
assessed personal estate, twenty-two millions.— 
The number of acres of Improved Lands in 1846, 
was nearly three millions, it now exceeds five mil- 
lions of acres, including those in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. The value of the manufactured 
articles in mills and tanneries, was more than ten 
millions of dollars in 1845. The value of the an- 
nual products of the dairies, lumber, coal and 
cereal products, amounted to over twenty mil- 
lions of dollars in 1840, and including the manu- 
factured articles, now probably exceed sixty mii- 
Hons of dollars annually. 

In the older countries of Europe, the business 
of their railroads arrives nearly at a maximum, a 
few years after they are opened; and to a certain 
extent, the same result takes place on some of 
the. ra in New England, where rival lines 
are certain to be established, whenever the busi- 
ness of one proves very productive. 

This is not the case however on the railroads of 
the West, or those built on the great lines between 
it and the Atlantic, and particularly on the New 
York and Erie Railroad. 

The tapid increase in the settlement of the 
country, the continued opening of new, and the 
extension of old lines of railroads, as well as that 
of lakes, rivers and canals, pour into the main 

c an annual increase of trade, which none. 
- of them have hitherto anticipated, or have made 
sufficient provision to perform. 

The New York Central, (as the combined lines 
between Albany and Buffalé are now termed) ten 
years ago, occupied the same position in refer- 
ence to its prospective revenues, that the Erie 
Railroad does now. Few peisons at that period 
would have hazarded a prediction of an increase 
in its business equal to that which has annually 
taken place since the period, when it was com- 
monly regarded as having attained its maxi- 
muin. . 

The’country adjacent to the line of the Erie 
and its contributing roads and water ways, is as 
yet-only partially developed ; and the same causes 
which ‘have hitherto so wonderfully increased 
its local receipts, musi coutinue to operate to 
the same, or to a greater extent, for many succes- 
sive years. 

The terminus of the Road being at the largest 
city in the Union, will, as is the case with other 
roads leading therefrom, ultimately render much 
e first seventy miles of the adjacent country, 
es of villages and gardens, which will fur- 
; the Road with a yer inne amount of yi 
freight, in rtion to its area, over the 
’ ‘lines "rout Ohester to sas . isin 

Jersey City—an aggregate of nearly 
‘hundred miles of road. _ 

The system of commuting for short distances, 
béen followed by the best results, on many of 
Roads leading from New York, Boston, and 
net but has not yet been introduced to 


any nt-on this Road. oe ; 
3 passengers, on the 
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ninety dollars for twenty-five miles, 


cent a mile, for the first class named, and two- 
thirds of a cent for the other.. The number of 
annual commutors on the Boston roads is about 
four thousand, aud on the Harlem, over thirteen 
hundred. 

These rates would be considered very low, if it 
was not remembered that commuting passengers 
afford a regular, uniform business, for the doing of 
which, precise provision can be made, and that the 
additional business, which is always done by the 
same trains, is attended with a very slight ad- 
dition to the expenses. The commutation is con- 
fined to the head of the family—the other mem- 
bers, friends, visiters, and the incidental trade, 
furnish a large and profitable addition to the 
business. 

It must also be considered, that the commuta- 
tion system establishes a population along the 
line, which will furnish a permanent source of 
revenue, for which there is no danger of competi- 
tion, diversion, or diminution. 





A.—THE CHARACTER OF THE ROAD AS CONSTRUCT- 
ED, AND ITS COST, 


The aggregate amount of curvature is twenty- 
two thousand two hundred and fifty-two degrees, 
in four hundred and forty-five miles of the main 
track, making an average of fifty degrees per 
mile. Sixty-four per cent. of the whole distance 
is straight lines. 

The annexed ti.bles (C) show the amount of 
curvature and tangents, as well as the grades, ar- 
ranged in classes. 

The whole amount of ascents and descents is 
eight thousand and fifty-six feet in four hundred 
and forty-five miles, making an average of eigh- 
teen feet per mile. 

From Almond Summit to Delaware, a distance 
of two hundred and fifty-six miles, the heaviest 
grade in the direction of the greatest trade (east- 
ward) is only five feet per mile, except for a dis- 
tance of six miles. 

From Dunkirk to the summit between Lake 
Erie and the Allegany River, the maximum op- 
posing grade going east is forty feet per mile, and 

ast is thirty-five feet. Thence to Great Valley, 
east is forty feet, and west is thirty feet. Thence 
to Olean, east is fifteen feet, and west is twenty- 
five feet. Thence to the summit between the Al- 
legany and Genesee Rivers, the maximum grade 
east is thirty-nine feet and west is thirty-five feet. 
Thence to Belvidere, east it is level or descending, 
and west is forty-nine feet. Thence to Phillips- 
ville, east it is descending, and west is twenty- 
three feet. Thence to Andover, east is forty feet, 
and west it is level, or descending. 

From Andover, to the summit between the 
Genesee and Canisteo, the maximum grade east is 
forty feet, and west it is level or descending.— 
Thence to Hornellsville, it is level or descending 
east, and west is fifty feet. From Hornellsville to 
Corning, the maximum grade east is level or des- 
cending, and west, is ten feet, From Corning to 
Susquehanna, the maximum grade east is five 
feet, and west it is ten feet; thence to the summit 
between’ the Susquehanna, and Delaware rivers, 
the grade for six miles, is ascending east sixty 
feet per mile, and thence to Deposit, seven miles, 
it descends uniformly east fifty-eight feet. 

From Deposit to Delaware, the grade is level or 
descending east, and the maximum west is fifteen 
feet. From Delaware to Otisville is a uniform 
grade, ascending east of forty-five feet. Thence 
to Chester, the maximum east is fifty-six feet, and 
west, is sixty feet. Thence to Sufferns, the maxi- 
mum east, is fifty-eight feet, and west is fifty 
feet, 

From Sufferns to Blauveltville, the maximum 
eng east is fifty-nine feet, and west it is sixty 
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- From Otisville to Chester, and thence by the 
way of the Newburg Branch, to the Hudson River, 
the grades sare level or descending, except 
nine and a half miles, and from the Almond Sum- 
mit to this terminus of the road, a distance of 
three hundred and nine miles, the grades east are 
mostly level or descending, the opposing grades 
east, with the exception of twenty-eight miles, 
= exceeding a maximum of five feet to the 
mile. 

The annexed tables (D) furnish the number and 
span of the Bridges and Culverts, the dimensions 
of tbe cuttings and embankments, the quantity of 
ballasting done, the number and dimensions of the 
cross-ties, chairs and spikes, and the quantity of 
iron rails in the main tracks and sidings. 

The whole length of the main track, from the 
Pier to Dunkirk, is four hundred and forty-five 
miles, and (including the Newburg Branch of 
nineteen miles, and the Union Railroad to Jersey 
City of thirty-one and a half miles,) is four hun- 
dred and ninety-five miles. 

The whole length of the second track completed 
and in use, is one hundred and thirty-seven and 
one third miles, viz :—From the Pier to Clarks- 
town, eight and three-fourth miles, from Sufferns 
to OQtisville, forty-three and one-half miles, and 
from Susquehanna to the Junction near Elmira, 
eighty-five miles. Itis also in progress, and will 
be completed in January next, from Bergen to 
Paterson, fourteen and one-fourth miles, from 
Otisville to Delaware, twelve and two-third miles, 
and from Deposit to Susquehanna, fifteen and a 
half miles, making together one hundred and 
eighty miles of second track, besides eighty miles 
of the turnouts and sidings. 

Considering the several lines to the Hudson 
River, as equivalent to a double track, a second 
track will soon be in use from New York to Corn- 
ing a distance of two hundred and ninety-one 
miles except ninety miles along the Delaware, and 
fourteen miles along the Chemung, the construc- 
tion of which will not be required until the busi- 
ness of the road is largely increased. 

The Cuttings for the first track, were made 
twenty feet wide, and for the second track, twenty- 
three feet. 

The Embankments for the first track, were made 
eat re feet, and for the second, thirteen feet 
wide. 

The slopes in earth were made, from one and 
one-half to one, to two to one, and in rock, from 
one-fifth to one, to one-half to one. 

The Ballasting has been well done, on three 
hundred and thirty-eight miles of the first, and 
one hundred and thirty-nine miles of the second 
track. The material used for the embankments, 
on the remainder of the distance, being chiefly on 
the Susquehanna Division was deemed sufficient 
without the use of ballasting. It may be ad- 
visable at some future period however, to ballast 
one hundred miles of this division, and about fifty 
miles in other places. 

The Cross Ties are generally nine feet long, six 
inches thick, with six to eight inches face. 

The number of ties laid in the track is two 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-four per mile. 
The number originally laid, was two thousand 
two hundred. 

The longitudinal sil’s, which were used on the 
Eastern and Delaware Divisions, have generally 
been removed, and substantial ties and full bal- 
lasting substituted. 

The Chairs weigh twenty-five pounds each. 
Those on the old track weighed seventeen pounds, 
ae four tons of spikes have been used to the 
mile. 

The quantity of Iron Rails laid in the tracks, is 
nearly seventy thousand tons, making seven hund- 
red and fifteen miles of road, including nearly 
eighty miles of turn-outs. The weight of the 
rails in the main tracks, are generally from fifty- 
eight to seventy pounds per lineal yard, and those 
in the sidings are from fifty-six to sixty pounds. 

All defective and worn-out rails, have been re- 
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ent of the rails, will only be th , Wh 
‘used in the old track, have generally been |: 
aced by new and heavier ones, 

The chief part of the rails which are taken out 
of the main track, are suitable and are required, 
for extending and ‘jncreasing the number of the 
side tracks at the stations, to accommodate the 
annually increasing business. 

The number of lineal feet of Bridging built, is 
twenty-five thousand three hundred and thirty- 
seven, of which five thousand four hundred and 
seventy-eight feet, are for the sécond track. One- 
half of the length, is in spans of one hundred and 
fifty feet and over. 

The bridges have all been constructed in the 
most permanent manner, either originally, or by 
the substitution of new ones, where those first 
built were found to be weak or defective. 

During the last year there was expended $161,- 
970 60 in building new bridges. 

There are one hundred and fifty eight Arch, six 
hundred and three Box, two hundred and fifty 
three open stone Culverts, and three stone Via- 
ducts, of from fifteen to thirty feet span, and one 
of seventeen arches of fifty-one feet span. 

A number of stone culverts have been built, in 
place of wooden bridges during the last two 
years. 

There are three large Machine Shops: viz: at 
Piermont, Susquehanna and Dunkirk, fitted up 
with the most complete set of tools and con- 
veniences, for repairing and fitting up locomotives, 
&c., and extensive shops and buildings similarly 
equipped, for repairing and manufacturing cars. 

There are also five smaller Machine Shops, and 
thirty-five Engine houses, containing in the aggre- 
gate over one “hundr ed stalls, together with fifteen 
Turn-tables. 

There are fourteen passenger houses and re- 
freshment saloons, twenty-nine freight houses and 
forty-six station houses, used for both purposes ; 
twelve buildings used for dwelling, offices, &c., 
and fifty-flve smaller buildings used for various 
other purposes. This statement does not include 
the block of buildings, owned by the Company in 
the City of New York. 

There are also twelve thousand six hundred and 
forty-eight lineal feet of wood houses, and a large 
number of water stations. 


The road has been in use a sufficient length of 
time, to show What slopes of cuttings and fillings 
were required, what side ditches and other pro- 
tections were necessary, to allow the embankments 
to become well settled, to determine the strength 
and stability of the bridges, and to test the 
strength of the iron and the quality of all the ma- 
terials used. 

The imperfections of original construction, have 
been corrected, wherever it was necessary, by the 
enlargement of the excavations and embankments, 
by the construction of bank walls, by the raising 
of embankments and the substitution of new 
structures, iron and materials, wherever those 
originally put in were defective or have decayed. 

The road is therefore at this time, in a more 
perfect condition, than it has been at any previous 
period, and the future expenditures for these pur- 
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A line of Magnetic Telegraph extends over the 
whole length of the main road and the Union and 
Newburg Branches, and also over several of the 
connecting roads. 

The length of Telegraph line operated by this 
Company, is four hundred and ninety-seven miles ; 
the number of offices is fifty-seven, and the num- 
ber of Telegraph operators employed is sixty- 
five. 

The expenditure for its construction has been 
$50,000, and the annual cost of maintaining and 
operating it is $3,000. 

The cost of the road and equipment to the pres- 
ent date, and the expenditures thereon during the}. 
past year, are as follows :— 
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materials, and 





poses, will be materially diminished. 

The number of Locomotives owned by this Com- 
pany, is one hundred and fifty, of which three are 
worn out; three. are in the shops, undergoing ge- 
neral repairs, and twelve others, slight repairs, 
leaving one hundred and thirty-two in use, Of 
those in use, thirty-one require slight repairs, and 
one hundred and one are in complete order. Eight 
of the engines were run on the narrow gauge, . 
between Paterson and Jersey City, and are thrown 
out of use by the completion of the broad gauge 
track, over that portion of the road. 

Contracts have been made for sixty new en- 
gines which will be delivered during the ensuing 
six months. 

The annexed tables (E) exhibit the number of 
engines, employed on each division of the road, 
the condition, the cost of the ordinary and extra- 








gravel and 
“*hand-cars... . $12,959,619 97 $2,261,889 43 
Superstructure..... 2, ‘374 186 08 § 451,219 07 
Wis o nccacene peas 3,764,216 03 896,860 58 
Stations, buildings, 
and fixtures, viz: ’ 
Freight and Pas- 
senger Depots. 513,362 87 57,887 98 
Water Stations 
and Wood 
Sheds..... 254,941 21 66,324 91 
Machine’ and 
Workshops... 233,778 97 38,547 84 
Machinery in 
Shops...... 161,604 78 28,241 58 
Depot and Stor- 
es in N.York . 92,974 01 4,029 50 
Land, land damages 
and fences....... 1,159,515 16 82,149 49 
Locomotives and fix- 
Ban ai dene Aken 1,862,971 45 12,284 16 
Passenger and Bag- 
gage Cars........ 892,659 62 59,780 84 
Freight and other 
Si Asad.ccessnene 1,470,402 46 820,048 40 
Telegraph.......-.. 50,081 69 5,385 57 
Duane street Pler... 12,878 86 eaeeeed 
Dunkirk Harbor Im- 
provement....... 12,066 74 1,505 84 
Steamboats and Bar- 
ges on Hudson 
River ........... 205,586 90 24,675 00 
Office Expenses..... 195,996 63 24,576 24 
| Engineering........ 476,878 57 80,738 40 
“Agencies Nery tp 148,068 00 80,381 45 
‘Contingencies .... .. 172,825 71 98,625 50 
Interest on Stock, 
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of wee 
&c., &e. . 1,651,694 13 115,254 66 
Interest on "first 
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paid to State 
| Comptroller...... Ce SY rer eee. 
Discount on sale of 
Bonds.. . 1,765,46408  § ........ 
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ous to 1845...... 1,861,616 18 KSap. code 
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Old Stock not surrendered... .... 
eM gct SF _ ss, 55,100,284 42 
This is now represented by 
Mate Wdales | ives wiih teeeen rae 
Seven per cent. Certificates........ 503,868 90 
Old outstanding liabilities... .... . 14.914" 61 
Cash paid on old account........ 101 482 72 
WOR. sce cose aha $1,361,616 13 


The expenditures which have been made during 
the past year, have been incurred fer the follow- 
ing purposes :— 

Advances to the Union Railroad Company, for 
laying down a wide track from Jersey to 
Sufferns, thirty-one and a half miles, and a second 
track to Paterson, including turn-tables, station 
houses, side tracks ; two extensive bridges, for a 
double track across the Hackensack and Passaic 
Rivers. with and substantial draws; several 
smaller bridges and culverts; the widening of the 
Boiling Spring quicksand and other cuts; several 
other excavations; raising and widening. the em- 
bankments ; ballasting a considerable portion of 
the distance ; extending and re-building the cul- 
verts, cattle guards and passes ; fencing; and the 
purchase of ad¢itional grounds and facilities, for 
Ba the operations of this part of the 
roa 

On the Eastern Division, thirty-four miles of the 
second track, have been completed and brought 
into use, ten miles more are nearly completed, 
and the grading and ballasting on twelve miles 
more, almost finished aud ready for the super- 
structure. 

On this Division there have been built and 
brought into use, eleven double track bridges, 
each of from twenty-one to one hundred and sixty- 
three feet span, besides six bridges, the masonry 
of which has been completed, and the superstruc- 
ture hearly finished; and the Neversink Bridge, 
the masonry of which i is nearly completed. There 
have also been built, nine arch culverts, of from 
six to twenty-five feet span, and a number of 
cattle guards, passes and road croasi 

In nearly every case, it has been necessary: to 
build the above mentioned bridges, culvert, &c. 
for both tracks, as the old structures were of a 
temporary character. 

The grading for the second track, from Otisville 
to Delaware, was very heavy and e 


xpensive; a 
. |considerable portion of it being heavy rock ex. 


cavation. 

On the Delaware Division, east of Depos't, seve-. 
ral side tracks have been put in, and others ex- 
tended, to accommodate the increased number and 
length of the freight trains, Tbe excavations and 
embankments have been widened. The mason 
for the bridge across the Delaware River, at 
aware. (required to be built as one of the condi- 
tions of the Pennsylvania charter) has been about 
one-third finished, and the timber for the super- 
structure furnished. 
~ Between Deposit and Susquehanna, (fourteen 
and one-half miles) the grading for the second 
track has been nearly completed, the cross ties 
and iron delivered, and the ballasting for four 
miles done, ready for the superstructure. 

This work has been very expensive, in conse- 
quence of the large amount of rock required to be 
a ee 8 ehanna Di 
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of the important stations, several Rew 
tables, track scales, and water stglons tore been 





yn. the Western Division, the expenditure has 
been chiefly incurred, for grading and putting in 
ide tracks, constructing fences, widening ditches, 
nd ballasting the road bed, and for a new turn- 
bs and freight and passenger house at Hornells- 
ie, 
The rapid accumulation of business on the 
eastern end of the road, rendered the construction 
of a second track necessary, almost simultaneous- 
EP With the extension of the first track to the 


Bs the opening of the next season, a second 
track will be in use, equivalent to one half of the 
length of the road. 

A continuance of the present ratio of increase, 
in the business of the road, will require additional 
track facilities, from time to time, and for this 

, it is intended to construct additional and 

onger turn-outs, on the Delaware Division, and at 

some other places, where they will ultimately form 
portions of the second track. 

‘With these additions, the road will be capable 
of performing a business, which will yield an an- 
a, of from seven to eight millions of 


All the great lines of railroads in this country, 
have been subjected io extra expenses, arising 
from the gradunl improvements, which they have 

n compelled to introduce in the superstructure 
and equipment of the roads, and also from the 
want of sufficient capital, which rendered it ne- 
cessary to obtain money, by the sale of stock and 
securities, below their par value. 

The earlier built roads, have been subjected to 
more of the extra expense, arising from the first 
cause stated, than those of recent construction. 

To be continued. 


Pacific Railroad. 

The Secretary of War, in his recent report, de- 
votes a portion of the document to a consideration 
of the subject of a railroad to the Pacific. So 
much as relates to the topography of.the country, 
and the measures now in progress, for more full 
and perfect explanations of the region to be trav- 
ersed are given below. 

_The western portion of the continent of North 
America, irrespective of the mountains, is travers- 
ed from north to south by a broad, elevated swell, 
or platean of land, which occupies the greater 

of the whole space between the Mississip- 
pi river and the Pacific ocean, The crest of this 
plateau, or the watershed of the country, is nearly 
midway between the Pacific coast and the Missis- 
sippl. It may be represented on the map by an 

lul line, traced between the head waters 
of the streams which flow eastward and _ those 
which flow westward. It divides the whole area 
between the Mississippi and the Pacific into two 
nearly equal portions, that on the east being 
somewhat the larger. This crest of the watershed 
has its greatest elevation in Mexico, and thence 
declines to its lowest point about the latitude of 
$1, where it has a height of about 4500 feet, be- 
tween the waters of the Rio Grande and those o. 
the San Pedro, a vie gy ag of the Gila. From this 
parallel it increases in latitude northward, and 





reaches its maximum near to the thirty-eighth 
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The slope of the m on the east and south, 
and the Gulf of Mexico, is 


jab y tle, and in Texas is b ral 
om pi vely gentle, ‘exa y seve 
steps, of which the highest is that known by the 
name of “Llano Estracado,” or Staked Plain. It 
is traversed ‘by the Missouri, the Platte, the Ar- 
kansas, and other large rivers, which rise: among 
the mountains near the crest, and flow eastward 
and southward, in channels sunk beneath the 
general surface level of the plains. 

In latitude 42 deg., near the source of the Platte, 
it has an elevation of about 5,000 feet above tide, 
and in the same latitude on the Mississippi about 
1,000 feet. Towards the sources of the Arkansas. 
in latitude 86 deg., it has a height of 4,000 feet, 
and in the same-latitude on the Mississippi 275 
feet. These elevatiors give an average declina- 
tion eastward, to the whole plain, of about 44 feet 
per mile, and southward of about 2} feet 

The coast of the plateau, and nearly the whole 
of its western portion to the Pacific, is occupied 
by a great mountain system, the continuation of 
the Andes of South America. It has a variable 
bredth, narrowest within our possessions near the 
Gila, in latitude 82 degrees, where it has a width 
of about 500 miles, and attains its greatest expan- 
sion in the parallel of 43 degres, where it occupies 
a space of about 900 miles. On this mountain 
base, as has been said before, are situated a se- 
ries of elevated peaks, ridges, and ranges. Those 
on the eastern side are nearly continuous for about 
900 miles, and known by the name of the Rocky 
Mountains ; those on the western side are, perhaps, 
less continuous, although equally elevated above 
the base, and designated as the Sierra Nevada, 
Coast Range, Cascade Mountains, etc. The whole 
space between these extreme ranges is occupied 
by high peaks, and in various directions by a se- 
ries of ridges, including elevated valleys, and 
forming great basins, having no outlet to the sea. 
The most important of these is Salt Lake Basin, 
having an elevation of 4,100 feet. 

This mountain region is not, as is frequently 
supposed, a single chain, but a system, extending 
from a little east of the crest of the watershed to 
near the shores of the Pacific, and occupying 
about one-half of all the space between the Mis- 
sissippi and the Pacific ocean. The position of 
this belt of mountain region, stretching from north 
to south, gives rise to a peculiarty of climate and 
soil. Fertility depends principally upon the de- 
gree of temperature and the amount of moisture, 
both of which are much effected by inerease of 
elevation, and the latter also depends on the di- 
rection of the wind. The upper or return current 
of the trade wind, flowing backwards towards the 
northeast, gives a prevalence of westerly winds in 
the north tempe: ate z0%e, which tends to spread th» 
moisture from the Pacific over the western por- 
tion of our continent. 

These winds, however, ascending the western 
slope of the motntain ridges, are deprived of their 
moisture by the dimiuished temperature of the 
increased elevation, and hence it is that the plains 
and valleys ou the eastern sides of the ridges are 
generally parched and barren, and that th moun- 
tain system, the highest chain of which is kuown 
as the Rocky Mountains, by presenting, as it 
were, a screen against the moisture with which 
the winds of the west come laden—has for its 
eastern margin a sterile belt, which probably ex- 
tends along the whole range, with an average 
width ofabout 250 miles. 

These general views, derived as they have been 
from imperfect data, may yet serve to give some 
idea of the immense magnitude of the work nec- 
essary to construct a railway from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 

‘No work for_artificial communication has ever 
@xeeeded it in extent and physical difficulty. Its 
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of many. and the ultimate value 
of the work; for this choice should not depend 
alone upon the apparent ease of construction, but 
also upon the productive character and general 
resources of the country through which it pass- 


es. 

From the foregoing sketch, it will be perceived 
that the lines of exploration must traverse three 
different divisions or regions of country, lying par- 
allel to each other, and extending north and south, 
through: the whole of the western possessions of 
the Uuited States, The first is that of the coun- 
try between the Mississippi and the eastern edge 
of the sterile belt, having a varying width of from 
five hundred to six hundred miles; the second is 
the sterile region, varying in width from two hun- 
dred. and fifty to three hundred miles, and the third 
the mountain region, having bredth of from five 
to nine hundred miles. 

Explorations show that the surface of the first 
division, with few exceptions, falls in gentle slopes 
from its western boundary to the Mississippi, at the 
rate of about six feet to the mile, and that it offers 
no material obstacle to the construction of a rail- 
way. .It is, therefore, west of this that the diffi- 
culties are to be overcome. The concurring testi- 
mony of reliable observers proves the second di- 
vision, or that. called the sterile region, to be so in- 
ferior in vegetation and character of soil that it 
has received, and probably deserves, the name of 
the desert. The construction of arailway through 
this region will be attended with obstacles which, 
though not insurmountable, will be scarcely less 
diffiicult to overcome than the elevations in the 
mountain Passes in the next division. 


Report also gives the character of extreme steri- 
lity to much ofthe country embraced in the monn- 
tain region ; yet in the conflict of opinion on this 
subject, and amid the variety of accounts which 
have been given of it, doubts have arisen in the 
minds of many asto the possibility of existence 
of such extensive regions within our possessions, 
unsuited tothe purposes of man. To settle this 
question, with which the construction of a rail- 
way is intimately connected, the parties have been 
instructed to collect all the facts which may have 
a bearing on the capacity of these regions to sup- 
port human life. 

It was necessary, before determining what routes 
should be explored, to examine the information 
which had already been obtained. Only three par- 
ties had extended their explorations with proper 
instruments from the Mississippi to the Pacific.— 
The first and most northern, was by the way of 
what is called the South Pass and the Sierra Ne- 
vada; the second from Santa Fe, the Copper 
Mines, and along the Gila, and the third by the 
way of the Zuni river and the Colorado. 

Other surveys have been made with barometer 
levels over the detached portions of the region to 
be exp The information thus obtained, 










lored. 
though limited, is specific as far as it goes, and 
gives just ideas of the elevations and obstacles to 
be surmounted. Much valuable and reliable in- 
formation has also be furnished by the Mexican 
Boundary. Survey. 

The explorations of Lewis and Clarke, who 
crossed to the Pacific, and those of Col. Lon,. 
while they throw much light on the general geo- 
graphy and topography of the country, and have 
served to indicate the routes to be explored, do 
not give profiles of the regions passed over. 

Reports from travellers who have gone over the 
continent entireiy without insruments, are as vari- 
ous and conflicting as the routes themselves, and 
even of the same totally different accounts are 
given. Any information other than that based on 
accurate instrumental measurement, though it 
maybe of some importance in indicating routes 








be surveyed, is of little value in determining 
the question of atailway. It is necessary for this 
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crest of the water shed continent, 
fortyseventh parrallel of north latitude, and indi-|Pope, and that under the direction of Lie! 

cated the probability of-a railway ‘route in this|Parke, both of the corps of T 

region, from the waters of the tributaries of|neers. The instructions to the latter were not 
the Missouri, across to those of Clarke’s river; jgiven until recently, because the survey with 
requires a part of the line to 
one to explore this line, which claim-|be run within the limits of Mexico. The Mexi- 


ed the earliest attention from the known severity|can government, have, however, removed the 


and length of the winter, and the necessity ofcom-|difficulty by granting authority to the United st 


mencing operations early in the year, It was|States to make explorations necessary to deter- 
placed in charge of Governor Stevens, of Wash-| mine the practicability of a railway route in this 
ington territory, who was directed to operate from | region. 

St. Paul’s or some eligible point on the Upper|‘- Several partial routes on the Pacific side, to 


Mississippi, towards the great bend of the Missou-|connect as before described with those from the I 


ri river, and thence on the table land between the|east, were directed to be surveyed by Lieut. Wil- 
tributaries of the Missouri and those of the Las-|liamson, of the corps of Topographical Engineers. 
katshawan to some eligible pass in the Rocky|He was instructed to examine all the passes east- 
Mountains. A second party, commanded byCap-|ward from the valley of San Joaquin and the 
tain McClellan, under the direction of GoVernor| Tulare lakes, and. subsequently to explore Walker's 


Stevens, was directed to proceed at once to Puget|and other passes which exist in the high range of|irrigat 


Sound, and explore the passes of the Cascade|mountains apparently the southern continuation 
range, meeting the eastern party between that/of the Sierra Nevada. 
range and the Rocky Mountains. * The experience of almost every party which 


‘the| bounda . The gaps thus in this|¢ 
near the/line are to be fi up ty ibe survey of Capa ax 
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water by Artesian wells, for the use of the en- 
gines—and whether or not the supply may be ex- 
tended beyond this want, and happily serve for 

ion of the land. Should this last result be’ 
obtained, it would furnish the means to convert:a 
sterile waste into a fertile region, and add to the 
power and wealth of the United States, by ex- 


y Taken in geographical order, the next survey|has crossed the continent shows the necessity of| tending their settlements in a continuous chain 


ordered to be made was that entrusted to Cap:.|fitting out a separate party on the shores of the 
Gunnison, corps of of Topographical Engineers.— | Pacific te explore the Sierra Nevada and other 
He was instructed to explore the: route near the/jelevated ranges near that coast. Parties reach- 
88th parallel of latitude, by the Huerfano river|ing these great barriers from the Atlantic side are 





and Coocho-to-da, or some other eligible pass, into| too much fatigued and exhausted to make elabo- | ti 





the mountainous region of the Grand and Green |rate surveys. It is also necessary that these par- 
rivers, and westwardly to the Vegas of Santa Clara|ties should commence operations early in the 
and Nicollet’s river of the Great Basin, and thence|spring, In order to complete the field work before 
northward to the vicinity of Lake Utah. Relia-|the heavy snows interrupt progress. 
ble information furnished by persons who had| Copies of the instructions given to all the par- 
beon extensivery connected with the western ex-|ties are hereto appended. From these it will ap- 
plorations of the government, gave such assurance |pear that the officers of the different expeditions 
that no railway pass could be found north of Kern|have been directed to observe and note all the ob- 
river into either the Sacramento or San Joaquin |jects and phenomena which have an immediate or 
valley, that it was not deemed proper to expend|a remote bearing upon the railway, or which may 
any part of the limited means appropiated in such|serve to develop the resources, peculiarities and 
a search; and having learned that the Mormons|climate of the country. For this purpose they 
of the Great Salt Lake were making a survey for|have been supplied with full sets of instruments 
a railroad from their settlement to 
Capt. Gunnison, whose former intercourse with|places, the courses and distances of the routes, 
their engineer would enable him to obtain what-|and of the topography of the country on either 
ever information he possessed, was directcd ‘o|side within accessible distances; with the means 
procure a report of that survey, thus connecting|of ascertaining the variation of atmospheric pres- 
his line with the survey to be ordered nearthe 85th|sure and other meteorological phenomena; and 
parallel.  @ two: of the parties with instruments to determine 
Postponing for fature operations, if further sur-| the direction and intensity of the magnetic force. 





from sea to sea. 


the engineer, and that any haste or negligence 
which should cause an improper location of the 
road to be made, must lead to consequences which 
would endanger the success of the whole enter- 
prise. 

A striking illustration of the value of opinion 
not based on instrumental survey is presented in 
the developements made by Lieutenant William- 
son’s exploration of Walker’s Pass. It will be re- 
membered that this famous gap was considered a 
fixed point, and the various expectations on 
routes differing in everything else, generally con- 
curred in tending to Walker’s Pass. Recent in- 


alker’s Pass,|for determining the latitude and longitude of|formation from Lieutenant Williamson establishes 


the fact that this pass is impracticable for a rail- 


way. 

The necessity for more rapid sources of com- 
munication has been referred to-in the other parts 
of this report, when treating of the defence of our 
southern boundary, the western territory and the 
Pacific coast. Duties and interests of vital im- 


veys shall'be ordered, the exploration of a route|They have been directed to observe the prevailing | Portance, other than these, arise in the considera~ 


from the Salt Lake across the Sierra Nevada to/direction of the wind, the amount of rain, the de- 
the valley of the Sacramento; Capt. Gunnison was|gtee of temperature and humidity of the atmos- 


tion of the railroad to the Pacific; but as they do 
not fall under the charge of this department, I 


directed to return from the Great Basin through|phere; they are also required to report on the|bave not attempted to present claims, nor have L 
the Timpanajo Canon or other passes, and across geology of the country, to gather specimens of the |4eemed it proper in this communication to offer 


the Weber and Bear rivers by the coal basin, to 
the Indian tribes which are found in the regions 


\.¥ The next line is that near the are ohh paral-| traversed. 
P 


lel, which is in charge of Lient. W 
corps of topographical engineers. He was directed | this series of observations will be of much value 
to ascend the valley of the Canadian river, to pass|in esta lishing the capacity of the country to sus- 
around the mountains of east Rio del Norte, and|tain population and furnish articles of commeree. 
enter the valley of that rivet at some point near|The astronomical observations are indispensable 
Alburqueque, thence to extend his explorations|in fixing the geographical position of the princi- 
west through Sierra Madre and the mountains|pal points of the route, and for improving the map 
west of Zuni and Moqui countries to the Oolorado|of our Western possesssons. The magnetic ob- 
of the West, and proceeding in the direction of|servations are of importance in accurately tracing 
Walker’s Pass, to continue his survey by the most/the line between the points determined by astrono- 
direct and practicable line to the Pacific ocean.—|mical observation. It is well known that the 


ifferent rocks and soils, to make collections of|™Y Views as to the means or the wmode by which 
such point of disbandment as his discretion might|the plants and animals, and to collect statistics of| the 


general government may constitutionally ald 
in the attainment of the contemplated object. 


Mr. Bartlett of the Mexican Boundary Com 


ple, of the "Spe information which may be derived from}mission has written a letter, addressed to the 


Pacific Railroad Company of this State, we be~ 
lieve, in which he gives a description of the: 
country to be traversed by the proposed road, 
similar to that of the Secretary of War. He ins 
clines to the opinion that the topography of the 
country presents no insurmountable obstacle to a 
railroad, but states that the great belt of table 
lands of some five or six hundred miles in extent, 


Much testimony in favor of the practicability of|magnetic needle has an irregular and sometimes|is without wood or water, and much of it withont 
this line indicated it as a proper route for explora-|fitful variation, amounting to a difference of|grass. He might have also added, without. coal. 


tion. 
the law by 


i eighteen degrees between Washington city and 
\” Another line further South is that suggested by|the Western coast of Oregon, an 


We shall give M~. Bartlett’s letter as soon as we’ 


the surveys of Major Emory in 1846, and those of| Which this variation is increased or diminished has|©@? find room. It certainly becomes an impor- 


the boundary line of the 32d parallel. It passes |2t been ascertained. 


tant question, whether a road can be built and 


around the extremity of the Gaudalupe moun-| \ The meteorology of the country has a direct|operated for such a distance without an abundant 
tains of Texas in about latitude 81 deg., aud| bearing on the question of the construction of .alsupply to the two prime elements in locomotion, 
crosses the Rio Grande near Dona Ana, or Fron-|railway. The amount of snow which will proba- fuel and water. While all the world are talking, 

~ , 


tera, in about latitude 82 deg. and thence follows pes ‘par along “¥ rosie should be a et 
Pedro river, and) an w pend on the temperature and’ hu- 
" por- ace. As we advance to thenorth this problem, which we confess, is beyond our 

tion of this line passes through the territory of the amount of vapor diminishes, and hence the capacity. 


the table lands west of the 


thence along the Gila river to its mouth. A por-|midity of the 





will not some practical man undertake to solve 
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rnd Bagoe, od ows exe what emer 
of the profession want, as well as how to makeit. 
Letters addressed as above will receive attention. 
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The length of several of the articles in the present 
issue excludes a number of articles of a statiscical 
character, appropriate to the commencement of 
the year, which will appear in our next number. 





Railroads in the United States Jan, 1--1854. 
We give below our usual tabular statement, by 
which it will be seen that the whole number of 


miles of railroad in the United States, in operation, | R 


upon the first day of the current year, was 15,511 
miles ; an increase of 2194 miles since January 1, 
1858. 

The condition of the money market for the first 
part. of the year favored the progress of new en- 
terprizes. Later in the season it has been 
decidedly unfavorable. Money is not readi-, 
ly had for the most promising of our new lines, 
while those of the sccond class have had great diffi- 
culty. in raising sufficient sums to carry forward 
their works. 

The unfavorable change alluded to has not 
grown so much out of distrust felt toward railway 
investments, as out of causes which have operated 
throughout the commercial world, and which 
have everywhere exerted a tendency to limit op- 
erations of all kinds to the ordinary demands of 
business. Our roads in operation have been emi- 
nently successiul, and have earned alarger percent- 
age upon their cost than for any previous year. 
Their success in this respect has exerted a strong 

nfluence in sustaining confidence in this kind of 
property, notwithstanding the general indisposi- 
tion. to embark in new schemes. 

We have, from its commencement, regarded the 
present stringency in the money market, and its 
natural results, as most fortunate. Our peo- 
ple,; within the last five years, have opened 
more than 10,000 miles of railroad. The success 
which has attended their construction, and their 
influence in promoting the social comfort, and in 
advancing the material good of our people, were 
so marked as to create an ardent'desire for their 
construction in many parts of the country quite 
unable to furnish the necessary amount of busi- 
ness for their support. With such a feeling, a 
state of things which should create a pause, and 
postpone the commencement of new works, no 
matter how caused, could not fail to be most ben- 
eficial. While railroads are peculiarly adapted to 
the wants of this country, and while their suecess 
is the necessary result of such adaptation, there 
can be no doubt that we may be in great danger 
of over-doing their construction. It must be re- 
membered that our experience in these works is 
in its infancy, tliat we have not yet sufficieatly 
ascertained the relation which the cost: of their 
construction and operation bears to the business 
of a given area of territory, or number of people, 









































| Bagied a | 
te P K # d = 
NAME OF COMPANY. 3 “ 
aT scale 
=| © 
Atlantic and St. Lawrence... Maine./150| 1,588,100) 2,978,700 
Androscoggin and Kennebec.. “ | 55 809,878) 1,016,500 458 ‘ 8 
Kennebec and Portland......  “ | 72} 962,621| 29.,80 | 2,514,067| 168,114/ 100,552/none| 41 
Port., Saco and Portsmouth.. “ | 51) 1,865,500) 128,884) 1,459,384) 208,669),....... 6 | 97 
York and Cumberland,.... .. “ | 20) 286,747) 841, 100 718,605] 28,946] 11,256\none| 24 
Boston, Concord and Montreal. N. i. 93] 1,649,278 622,200 2,540,217] 150,538| 79,659\none! 35 
pata petal Saati 85| 1,485,000 none. | 1,485,000] 305,805] 141,836, 8 [1034 
Cheshire .................. “ | 54] 2,078,625; 720,900) 3,002,094] 287,768] 55,266 5 | 38 
Northern ...... oc. co foal SL) PRPs tenn09e hanes cnn 828,782) 163 075 5 | 51% 
Manchester and Lawrence.. 7d Mi IO ideal chs cee netmnennitlaath ote 6 | 89 
Nashua and Lowell......... ee. | 000, none. | 661,214) 182,645) 51,513) 8 106 
Portsmouth and Concord.. Ty. Tac sn uin ohiale ate hinhiaiiinatl ees} 1,400,000) .... 2...) . 00. wee NONE) «+++ 
Sullivan.. eS RRR ne aol a osen casa epasiaete none} 21 
Connecticut and "Passumpsic. . Vt. | 61] 1,097,600, 550,000) 1,745,516]... ....|.... .... none} 38 
id itenuh iencemen taneche « }120}. 2,486,000} 2,429,100] 5,577,467| 495,397) 266,589\none| 20 
Vermont Central............  “ {117} 8,500,000) 3,600, 000,000) .... .. 2. feces cevel eee 134 
Vermont and Canada........ * | 47| 1,500,000)......... ,500,000/Leasedto|the Vt. Cjent. | 98 
?| Western Vermont........... “« | 61] 892,000} 700,000)......... |Recently jopened. jnone|.---- 
Vermont Valley ............ et od. lpn teatigan akon te saslatl wentdenertekll on acleptieen aks bestent NONE) +++ 
Boston and Lowell... ...... Mass.| 28] 1,830,000|...."..... 1,995,249] 388,108] 180,881] 7 | 93 
Boston and Maine........... «| g3i 4,076,974] 150,000} 4,092,927] 659,001] 338,215) 7 {102 
Boston and Providence.... .. « | 58] 3,160,390; 890,000] 8,546,214! 469,656] 227,434, 6 | 85 
Boston and Worcester....... “ | 69] 4,500,000] 425,000) 4,845,967| 758,819| 331,296, 7 |100 
Cape Cod branch........... “| 28| 421,295} 171,800) 688,906] 60,748| 30,056, 2 | 40 
Connecticut River........... « | 59! 1,591,100} 198,600) 1,801,946] 229,004) 72,028) 5 | 55 
I ihe Kako netinocinnh « | 75] 2,850,000} 500,000] 8,120,891] 488,793] 241,017; 7 | 88 
Fall River..............-.. ‘ | 42} 1,050,000] none. | 1,050,000) 229,445) 99,589) 8 100 
Fitchburg.. “ | 66) 3 540 ‘000 112,305] 3,623,078] 574,574) 232,787, 6 | 93% 
New Bedford and Taunton... “ | 20| 600 000} none. 520,475] 164,230] 43,950, 7 {117 
Norfolk County .. ve... © | 26] 647,015] 819,748] 1,245,927| 67,251] 23,415|none| 60 
Old Colony............-.... “ | 45} 1,964,070} 282,300] 2,298,584) 322,213] 101,510none| 91 
Taunton Branch............ “« | 12} 250,000) none. 807,186) 187,406) 24,399) 8 |.... 
Vermont and Massachusetts.. ‘“ | 77| 2,140,536) 1,001,500) 3,203,888) 218,679) 18,648/none| 133 
Worcester and Nashua....... « | 45] 1,134,000} 171,210} 1,821,945} 162,109} 66,900 4 | 58 
(teenie ti « 1155] 5,150,000] 5,819,520] 9,958,759|1,889,873| 683,194) 6 | 97 
DERETOD 0.49 soc0<0nesenei + Bh. sik MM, dns omnes 467,700|......... 240,572) 110 892 ocent. OP 
Providence and Worcester... ‘ | 40} 1,457,500) 300,000) 1,731,498] 253,690] 139 514] 6 | 95 
i nell Retin siiin nen Conn.) 45} 922,500) §00,000) 1,400,000).... ....|........ 4 | 65 
Hartford and New Haven.. « | 72) 2.350,000} 800,000) 3,150,000) 689,529) 294,269)10 {123 
RIED, 0.0.06 onhe shakanne ¢ TAB ochencunlniak.iteed 2,500,000} 329,041) 168,902)none).... 
Hartford, Prov. and Fishkill... ‘“ | 50) .... ....|..0.. soe In progres} 69,629)........ none}... 
New London, Wil. and Palmer “ | 66) 558,861) 800,000) 1,511,111) 114,410)........ -..| 89 
New York and New Haven... “ | 61] 3,000,000) 1,641,000] 4,978,487] 806,713] 428,173) 7 [1014 
OO OC “ | 62} 926,000) 440,000)......... tn cunbmatacad ake i 8 |... 
New London and New Haven. “ | 55| 750,500} 650,000) 1,880,610|Recently jopened. |none| 52 
Norwich and Worcester.. .... “ | 64] 2,121,110} 701,600) 2,596,488] 267,561) 116,965 4 | 58% 
Buffalo and New York City.. N. Y.| 91); 900,000) 1,550 000} aaah Recently jopened. |none| 85 
Buffalo, Corning and N. York. “ [182) ........|.20.. 00. a es Re none| 65 
Buffalo and State Line.... ... “ | 69} 879,686) 872,000) 1,921 270 Recently jopened 130 
Canandaigua and Niagara F.. ‘ | 50) ........|.0-.. 0s. In DEORTOS) 0.02 000 focce ces ce] cmas 
Canandaigua and Elmira..... “ | 47| 425,509] 582,400] 987,627| 76,760} 39,860|none| 68 
Cayuga and Susquehanna.... ‘“ | 35] 687,000} 400,000) 1,070,786) 74,241) 23,496jnone).... 
Erie, (New York and Erie)...“ |464|10,000,000|24,008,865|33,070,863|3,537,766/1,691,623 794 
PTET cic sce ance 9 “ 1144] 8,740,515) 7,046,895|10,527,654/1,063,659| 338,783)none) 68 
Harlem ........:.......+... |" {180} 4,725,250) 977,463) 6,102,985) 681,445) 324,494 56 
Ss shes ce ones. aes “ | 95) 1,875,148) 516,246) 2,446,391) 205,068) 44,070;none| 30 
New York Central ......... 1604/28,085 600) 10,773, 828 $8,859,423)........|.0-- egksd ees }kae 
Ogdensburgh oats) Bre “ }118} 1,579,969) 2 969 760 5,188,834) 480,187) 195,847)none| 30 
Oswego and Syt .. “ | 85) 850,000 "201,500 607,808} 90,616) 48,609) 4 | 70 
Platisburg and ‘aiiiedl... “ | 28} 174,042} 181,000) 849,775|Recently jopened. |none).... 
Rensselaer and Saratoga.... ‘“ | 25) 610,000} 25,000) 774,495) 213,078) 96,787).. we 
Rutland and Washington..... ** | 60} 850,000; 400,000) 1,250,000|Recently jopened. |....|.... 
Saratoga and Washington.... ‘“ | 41) 899,800) 940,000) 1,882,945) 173,545) 185,017/none| 30 
Troy and Rutiand........... “ | 82) 287,690; 100,000) 329,577|Recently jopened. |....| 38 
Troy and Boston............  ‘ | 89} 480,936] 700,000) 1,043,357/Recently jopened. jnone|.... 
Watertown and Rome....... _“ | 96] 1,011,940} 650,000] 1,698,711] 225,152) 116,706) 8 | 92 
Camden and Amboy......... N. J. | 65| 1,500,000|......... 4,827,49°]1 888,385] 478,413|10 |145 
Morris and Essex........... “ | 45] 1,022,420] 128,000] 1,220,325] 149,941) 79,252) 7 |.... 
New Jersey .... 0... .c0. sees “ | 31} 2.197,840| 476,000| 8,245,720| 608,942) 816,259/10 {181 
New Jersey Central......... “ | 68} 986,106) 1,500,000) 2,379,880) 260,899) 124,740) 3 |.... 
Cumberland Valléy:.... .... . Penn.| 56 1,184,500, | 18,000 1,265,148] 118,617| 76,890 6 |... 
Erie and North Bast...:..:.. “ | 20) 600,000).......3. 760,000|Recently opened. |..,, |125 
Harrisburgh and Lancaster... ‘“ | 86; 830,100 a 227| 1,702,528) 265,827) 106,820) 8 | 52 
Philadelphia and Reading.... “ | 95) 6,656,832\10,427 800/17, 141 987 2,480, 626/1,251,987| 7 | 79 
Philad., and Balt. | 98) 8,860, 3.408276 } 6,818,889 67, 1786 888,501' 5 | 80 
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Southern... and West Point.“ 83 | 879,868). O0OT pres. | cnecee|ccse ccscles Sigg (ams 2 ORE a ay of new works, till 
T.... gs | 6886lll....... Ri teer. |2.0 tcc . | constructed result with , 
East Pennesece see coop ebval 60 688,611)... sis pee: Vases scasfesss seach Page ad ruc and give us thesd ddeade': 
Nashville and > are Georgia. Tenn. 80 secs cocele co "= aye 1,380,960 173, 642 a 76 apo eeeleoes experience as guides to the benefit of our am 
Covington and a tie « (195 |2 erase 541.000 In cee cose lecee 079 8 aks refer particularly to the future. We, of course 
? 4 . biatied Neli iy 2S A aN e- R . ° ? 
Lp and Lonieaoe. veoe Ky. | 88 jl i008 160 850,000!In aig sees ceee [cece eens .... | Works which must pri rks of a rival character ; 
M uisville and Frankfort... “ 29 957 21 8 900,000 Im prog. |ooss vov|sse sons .-.].... |commodated to vide a business alread ; 
Cleo ve peor _— ington... oe na Ps aay RS PERE 584,902 87 421 peeees aa a 70 in operation Aa or less extent mae — 
Clautendl = 4 itisburgh .. we eae sce acl “aay anal lt BO , 44,250)....| 80 pied field to wh re is, however, a roads 
Lesse|ececereza| cen scn[E Prog. [oa oan). ich the » @ vast unoccu 
Cleveland, and To ledo bois eats “ 00 {1,239,450} 1,37 wren RRR Kostiary ° he: ply. B above - 
, . 147 | -55 ‘371,000 2,968,756 194,429] 12: yee ut to th remarks will 
Clevel nd Erie........ oe 2, 3,756 194 sates, Pekan a " e New not ap- 
eh 1 9B |e... -oon|oee 000} 1;317,140}.... 429) 123,306, 6 | 98 York, Ohio, Indiana pei th a 8 
, Piqua and Indi « {136 [8,027,000] 408,20 1 Ioceascaas Haaeseee Nneainnoke > are practi orthern Illi 
Columbus and jana. “ 027,000} 408 Appar CARON Lomiecey «| 92% cably li Ilinois, they ” 
Cincinnati oe "> ‘vere “ > sree ceeelece “5% yee 777798) 483454112 |19 these States the he crn In portions of o 
* "9 ke Brie ven | OL a aaa a ee 8 - y a 
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D esters... .e+e. stabs 000] '2/659,653| 891,798] 200,967. x 2 present ti © be, carried to 
fc ge el iene ae $10,001 "860,000" pre, a Pisco: apres Hoe" _—— the ~ meg the money saieam 
Greenville HILON . oo + ener “ eee coesl| cece 5 , Recer ti oleced cébeloees 79, om some disastro at could have 
Hllboro coe ove ness oo | 88 [esse sees <n $3904 cet cently opened. |....| 80 ae Ren enn saved ts 
se el alee ae et) pares ves easel eene ence [eens wuss ease con cacclecce | the State understood 
Mansfi rang sees easel evses cevelases coos fesse eenefesee cose id s named, new that even 
Mad River and Lal andusky ae 84 aye tees ee r prog. sess sss]enee voce] sees] _ ere pert ra en not called pot 
e _...| 900,000! 1,000,006 Biel ae taal siaavol iv (a ee 
Oeinond tneketig wees 1 387.200 ony 1s 00 ees: Phy a io his |*Be2 — good. The-aae mere 
Ohio and Pen ee | BT |eone cons ,767,000| 4,110,148) 540, i ee Bn should y any means be ze in 
0 ~= Ga eg ee +++ see |In prog. 18 113,401|....| 95 , however, be culti exhausted. It: 
oneane Indiana.. -++ “1187 |1,750 7001 3.40.00 ipl Means. irs neers Ae 45 |care. In other | ns oe aie 
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Indiana Ce and Illinois....... I 54 (1,092,137 “oR ete, gn Petes... IES, OM -* | const at If 4000 miles o . enumerated, : 
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Todlens Northern: Mt icedinonepeh- stone In'prog. | 287,506 SPREE Wg fon gD acres i cane profable 
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of the country, tho Biats of Otto "While our people have been so much; itis} eit fort. 

t the th ohf p. 3 a t fortunate i ast: very little Medf : B wrence... yu id? eee ee ee ee eee es 

teen vnctonacendone fia] money has been expended'upon lines that should |Nashua and Lowell...22-.00 2.22000 
State would consequently very probably sustain|be abandoned. Such as have received a large + ama -pualamanaa ce oWdh Teas O18 
twice as. many miles of railroad as Kentucky,|cxpenditure, will be completed without great sae- eee Rr: sseressseseceeece sees coeeee Lat 
though tha latter State has an equal area. Wejrifices. In no time, in the previous history of our Old Gin abe alapas ace. a 
throw in this remark by way of showing the ne-|railroads, could we practice a lesson of caution, |Peterboro’ car ‘iat at soit amape 
cessity,-on the part of persons purchasing, or|so well as at the present. It will involve no sac-| Pittsfield and North Adams.. avecces. OO 
negotiating railroad securities, of a os rifice, while it may save us from a great many. ee — amen belesie cece s Mf 

em and Lowe den) peed’ bauer dade 

knowledge of the resources of the country, the) mens showing the number of miles of railroad | Saugus Branch. . 663dae Sead ube Bt 
tendencies of commerce and travel, and the rela-} in operation in the Uniled States, January 1,|South Reading Branch .. Oc iuagso ese 
tions that particular lines sustain to the general} 1854. South Shore.. we cbse od onwiane RE 
railway system of the country. , Wahid Stockbridge and Pittsfield. one cveenves veces 22 

In this connection we again take occasion toipsist Name of Road ‘ acer, Benth Baska i ee eee ae 
that, communities immediately interested ina road [ET Bae Taunton i... a ; iit 
should furnish a considerable portion of the means| ADdroscoggin.... .... ..-+se+ esee eee eens 20 | Vermont and Massachusetts. Si tune insta ada 

é ‘ Androscoggin and Kennebec............... 55 
required for construction. The laboring oar, and) atjantic and St. Lawrence... ......... +... go. | Western:....... sr seeeeees coee cone LUT 
the risks, should in all instances be thrown upon| Bangor and Piscataquis... ...... 12 | West Stockbridge. a 
such communities. There is a greater necessity|Ruckfield Branch... .... 1... ..2. sees ceee 13 Worcester and Nashua... FOE e Cee ee 45% 
for a strict adherance to this rule, than at any Calais and Baring eee cece cece cece cece cece 6 Total DNL pal 
f = ECTS A555 ss oa ndss sees, e0he ches sien 9 woes cece cece sens cose en euee vues LOOMS 
former period, Experience has rendered us skill- 
. Kennebec and Portland... . 69 RHODE 
fal in. substituting shams for substance, and of] Portland, Saco, & Portsmouth... .... ..... 51 i ati 
making a tolerably good looking basis out of fic-| York and Cumberland... ... 18 {Providence and Stonington.... ... 50 
tions; stock taken by contractors, &c, &c., al] —— — 
of. which matters. should be thoroughly scra-|  Total.-+.-+++ s+. see. Sik ved ccs aT 50 
tinized. Where contracts for construction are made NEW HAMPSHIRE. dameanh parma a 
ter. f , ab ollinsville Branch.. ‘ rap) 
in gross, the terms of the contract should always} Atlantic and St. Lawrence................ 52 Danbury and Norwalk... jew bokve, ae 
be looked after by the parties purchasing securi-| Ashuelot.... .... 1... ..0e eee cone cee eens 23 
~ | Hartford, Providence and Fishkill... ...... 50 
ties. So long as one-half the cost of our roads are peet, Geka mt ond i ce este, 373 Housatonic AM asks scinin esse. causes oe ROE 74 
farnished by local cash stock. subscriptions, we fuatiive neord, and Montreal... 0.01.0... Hy ee RE. os :ckide ween sete’ iene dl 
shall be in no danger of over-doing the oonstruc-|Gocheco.. 1. TT TTT og, |Naugatck.... .e.. eek cess ce cane sees eee 62 
tion of: railroads for a long time tocome. This|Concord.... 1.2.0... cee cece cone cane cece 344 How aves, Martferd and Springteld... 63 
, , Coucerd and Claremont 29 New Haven and Northampton.............. 45 
fact is better evidence that the road is wanted, that Aastiessthe Valle EROUS 000 sone cece seee's ee sat New Haven and New London.............. 50 
it-will pay well, and be managed well, than all the] Fo ctarn Brey ote co9e *o>* Sans eeieing 16; New London, Willimantic, and Palmer... _. 66 
fine spun arguments of interested parties. Great Falls and Conway... .... ssc. ssc... , 124) NOW York and New Havens... +++ 00+. vse. = 

The result so far shows that railroads may be] Manchester and Lawrence........ ......... 26 Norwiels'snd:Worotster ...0» 0s soe sues: «68 
ranked as among our most profitable enterprizes| New Hampshire Central.... ... soeees 254 Total, 588 
For foreigners we cannot conceive a more invit-| Northern... . * 814 

Peterboro’ and ‘Shirley... cn emia Sb eens Seas 104 NEW YORK. 
ing security than a first class 7 per cent. mortgage) portsmouth and Concord... .... .... sss... 47 
railroad bond. Where a road cost $40,000 per mile,|'Sullivan.... 2... 0... ..0. cece ceee ween eee 244 7 nd sag Stockbridge. 884 
BOY NOTED 0... rove cove ceces eves cons 82 
inte-can ‘bb: bo-tiek:'ty tekking's thorigage upon} White Mountains... ...--++- 1-++ -+++ soe. 163 |Buffalo, Corning, and New York......... ...100 
it to one half that amount. The security of the} "Sr ***’ C’ ee te ete tee tees Buffalo and New York Ld a Perey | 
holders of first mortgage bonds is being con-} Total... .... .... sees cece sees cove «- 646} | Duifalo and Niagara Falls.............4... a3 
stantly increased by the increased cost of our hws and — an FECA Veo d eu 069% 69 
is. The gate earnings upon the entire VERMONT. Canandaigua an Imayra eerevede Shedevee te 49 
railroad investment in the United States, in com-| Atlantic and St. Lawrence................ 81 Gaewdeath Gotediess saamerhitving ki a 
pleted lines, will we think equal 7 per cent. This| Connecticut & Passumpsic River........... 61 |Qhemung..... ee 
fact of itself establishes a rule in favor of the safe- ee pe oo oe ente ness. 4s aren a Eighth Avenue (New York city). . 44 
ty of railroad investments, and that losses, 50 far| Rutland and Whitehall... -... ccc ecc2 2 17 [genet second Avenue... vse. eee vee os “ 
asthe holders of the obligations of the compa-|St. Lawrence and Atlantic............ 0... 16 Hudedn ind Berkshire. . “5 cae 
nies are concerned, are exceptions to the rule, as} Vermont and Canada......... +... .... +++. 47 |Long Island .... 2... ...0 cece cous ceee cece , 98 
_ are losses attendant upon every legitimate busi- — — eo ee ceee sees tone C0ee teens 1lZ [Wew. York ‘and Erie... 10.000 cece eens es 4644 
ness. The fault may not be in the principle, but ooo ae Sa Ke ae RT : = sea foe oe gale tte ee tees teen ee ae, 
eiethlempblidetidd. FD VOrCaOMt nee ce wee wore vone vens 88 [New York Central... .... s+. ss++ s0++ vee. 

Bo long as we felt that the public did not fully] Total... .. ss. see sees se sees +++ 5084|Northern (Ogdensburg)... ss 18 
appreciate the importance of railroads to the gen- Oswego and Syracuse . -. 863 
eral interests of the country, or their value as in- a ss eto : a — Monge seebiswer vane eben vt 284 

rst and Belchertown. .... .... sss. sees 20 } Sensselaer and Saratoga........ +... ...... 82 
ee ser "te Journal was chiefly de-| 5 ashire.... Ree ; . 21 |Rochester and Lake Ontario........ deeeeee BB 
v to elucidation of these’ points. The} poston and Lowell. , . 274| Saratoga and Schenectady.... ............ 28 
public sentiment has now overtaken our own con-| Boston and Maine.... .... 2... sees sees cues 83 |Saratoga and Washington................. 544 
victions, and while our confidence in railroads| Boston and Providence.................... 53}|Sackett’s Harbor and Ellisburg............. 18 
continues unabated, we feel that duties of a dif.|Bston and Worcester. ........+. s.+. ses. +. 68 Sixth Avenue (New York city)............. 8t 

+ Skane aR alk Cape Cod Branch....... 0... ce. seen ce eens 283 | Skaneateles and Jordan.. 8 
ferent posed upon us; that of sug-| Gparles River Branch . 12 | Third Avenue (New Y ork city). sete sede pane 4h 
gesting caution, of preventing mistake, and check-| Connecticut River. . f 50 | Troy and Greenbush..................... 6 
4 

ing excesses that would impair the usefulness|Dorchester and Milton Branck......... 0... 3 | Troy and Benonington.. ‘'f . 5} 
and value of our roads. We desire to see Meme srg reanes nisszt C60 es ce choad eos - Se the fae oe Soe Cee Fees sees eee seees at 
ME dccs Abdcbes on 4565 sb oece cheuepis Ke Y ANG Huan... 66. eee cece cee cece y 

healthy relation established between their pro| pant River»... o-oo cole ceceeeecc ee, 49g Watertown and Rome 20.0000 96 
gress and the wants, of the country, and their] pitchburg....... 0... cc. cece sees eens sees s 67 eligi 
management reduced to a system that shall pro- Fitchburg and Wee 55 PIGS 84. 18 SOU ese ce vecoveveeviccecoccccve soa MOOty 
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fa a 8 yas ae Rees s : Qhio.... ee ew hee eee Bere Cee Bee | 
we boeeee SHOR OSE Cincinnati, Hi its ies ball 
wt hee Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati... ....185 toe 
New Brunswick and ‘Trenton « soba ee ee Cincinnati, Hillsboro, and Parkersburg. . : 
New Jersey... : . - 81 | Cincinnati, Wilmington, and Zanesoille.... .. 41 
New Jersey Central... sess eeseusseees 6 | Cleveland, Painesville, and Ashta........... 71 
Trenton Branch... .... sees sees eeees eens 6 Cleveland, Zanesville, and Cincinnati....... 14 
WO 6 6k ost os oid CO theese. Wid BEES EE Cleveland and Pittsburg. NE aN ARI 
WoodburyBranch .. seseeeerceeseeees 9G Cleveland and. Toledo, s Division... ....... ; By 
Total .... see cess sees sone eee 828 | Qolumbus and Xenia.......2. cee eee eens 55 
PENNSYLVANIA. Columbus, Piqua and Indiana............. é ~ 
e. © ee cee. 86 | Dayton and Michigan... .....60.00s0cees osees 
Sete tee bgt Mls a reg oy yg Bec Dantar aed Gbrinehcid we bene eee eee teen ee or 
Blairsville Branch.. seececececsceee 8 | Dayton and Springtield..... s+... ee++ sere eee 
Carbondale and Honesdale ........ .... .+.. 24 | Findlay Branch... .... ..++ seve cere cere ee 16 
Catawissa, Williamsport, and Erie.......... 25 | Greenville and Miami.... .... .... s+++ seer 27 
Chestnut Hill and Ponienane « Ta ERE. . 16 | Hamilton, Eaton, and Richmond..........-. 45 
Chester Valley.. i! SESS 25h oe | Compoltem. ISrGneisy.s «« ieeeises sso cedigvian weds 20 
Columbia Branch. .... 0... 0.0. ccee cone cee 18 | rom... eee cee e cece eee cece cee tees eens 13 
Cumberland Valley ......... ceee eens ceee ee 52 | Little Miami. «2... 1... sees eee cee cone vee 84 
Dauphin and Susquehanna... ............-. 16 Mad River and Lake Eric.... .... .... e.+.- 134 
Delaware, Lackawa'a, and West... ... .. 50 | Mansfield and Sandusky.... .............. 56 
: -Eas co cueticc. 19 -| Neowark.and, Manelield soos sc ccewsnpoceses 61 
Erie and North-East...........-- ’ 
Franklin Canal.. Soe cerkcosdaneetia ae > rao Las anal rete cece teens me! 
lI . ' lo an ISBISBIDDL «ooo ce ceweectisicvcs ones y 
negra Branch... . 6 | Ohio and Indiana.... 2... 2... ..2e eee veee 82 
Harrisburg and Lancaster... . 88 | Sciotoand Hocking Valley........ «+. +++. 44 
Hazleton and Lehigh ...... . 10 | Springfield and Xenia................002.. 19 
Lehigh and Susquebanna.. . 20 = 
Little Schuylkill. . ;  eaeacean ae Total, 1718 
Little Schuylkill and Susquehanca.. ee ap . 28 NORTH CAROLINA, 
Lykens Valley... ‘ oe cccees 16 }Gaston and Raleigh. .. .. <..% ¢4s.4. ccce voce SF 
Mahonoy and Wisconisco. . .se.. 17 | Gseenville and Roanoke.... .... 2... seee es 21 
Mauch Chunk and Summit ‘Hill. .-.-. 8 | Wilmington and Raleigh............. +... 162 
Mill Creek. . keae agate 9 — 
Mine Hill. . cane cake aeen, ohh see ae Total, 270 
Mount I as oon cons sacncean tenn 7 eens canine 
Nesquehoning... \ uel ge ; , 
Pennsylvania. . Bi te 256 Abbeville Branch cece cece sees sees cee a eeee 12 
Pennsylvania Coal Company’ 13 let gles 47 | Anderson Branch... ...- .+++ eee cere cere 10 
Philadelphia and Columbia.... ............ go | Camden Branch.. treceee cece. BF 
Philadelphia and Reading............ ..... 93 | Charlotte and South Garolina.. teen ceee eeees 109 
Philadelphia, Germantown, and Norristown . 17 | Columbia Branch.. tee eeee cece ees 67 
Philadelphia and Trenton .... .... ......... 99 | Greenville and Columbia. soe tees cece ceee ae 148 
Philadelphia and Westchester .. 9 | King’s Mountain.. pd edarbomersdes ocean Cm 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore... GG | Mantrens..... 200 cece cece cove come cece sees 15 
iT a page ac Repeat 4th gat ah Sip 4 | South Carolina.... .... sees seen cone cece ee 137 
Room Run.. ¢ | Wilmington and Manchester.............. 161 
Schuylkill.. das - 18 Serr 
Schuylkill Valley, ‘incl. branches... 25 Total, 718 
Strasburg. . eenua cae GEORGIA, 
Saree aad ie... * a EO onic soceessé ce 0600 suansiee ee 
Trevorton and Mahonoy.. bet oe debates: oat nigeinn 15 hn Ro tn eae be ote gee ee Bs. 
Whiteha’n and Wilkesbarre.. nccie-eone MO Theat... ... ee ee ee 
Williamsport and Elmira.................. 25 | Georgia oon cghatng toate eee 
York and Cumberland... 0... 0... see. ee. Eby ae emai Mihai 3] 
York and Wrightsville.................... 18 Macon and ret Bai 52 bial Sa PR 
4 wae ~ sn egg and Eatonton........+....-. $5 
TOtal.. +++ sees vere sees eens 1,875 Muscogee .. 0 sone eedeshonsa:dcqudedd- ae 
VIRGINIA pee age gobe wees. nes dbs os add demand ra 
SEE Sau thsenete chee oteduman can BOW WOON 08. «so. cone wos hoe ean ty 
2 eR eae ease 12 | WorreatonBredsh, 2000-02000 
Chesterfield and James River.............. 4 | Western and MAME. ise cock wasn 140 
UL ERED ia rer gs. 114| Waymesboro’......+. see eee eee sere vere BL 
Greenville and Roanoke.... | aaa | 
Deep Run.. $0-00..0¢06 naea abe bed ee Total, 944 
Manassas Gap.. ee . 88 ILuinors. 
Orange and Alexandria... £56006 Ohne con, We [OOD MOUNIEI 000000000 Hess Means ¢e.cgen 13 
Bens Branch .... 26. eee eves cece ce is Aurora Extension... 0... 0.00 cescecccces OO 
MOE Sa e0:s ode: vane. eee spt easievaediiy i A Missionipph cic cies yee 
Richmond and Danville.... ............... 84 nans Rock Island. woes veee see wert} 
a net lhe , and Potomac-.... ........ 76% | Galena and Chicago Union. din cescu ks <etak eee 
a — a poarch Exaile tc, tnaecaee = Meal Games  aiath a $n. $955 Sakae pee pe 
Feet eee nee wee e ee inois Central, sixth division. ............. 
bg SEPALS TR 6 62 a a see branch.... ... 2 
Tuckahoe and James River Branch......... 54] St. Charles Branch. leadz. edd 
Virginia Central..... ods CMe ebay ahee. dene O’Fallon’s Coal Road... gu cate cteiatanee 
Virginia and Tennessee.................... 78 | Ilinoisand Wisconsin.... ........ ........ 2 
Warrenton Branch..................++.--. 9 | Terra Haute and Alton......... eee ss 80 
Winchester and Potomac.................. 82 | Peoria and Cquitiaies is cc 0.  as 20 
Total, 7784} ‘Total, 777 
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p ) pete and aaiapali teeters epee. 
' and Indianapolis.... .... 0... ..... 
|Martinsville . SAPD OOS COSTS SEOs SESE BESOIF SER. 
|New Albany URIOER. «<< 00s cece spaamens 
Newcastle cad fehmond amaaecs <0 eae 
'Nerthern In ana... eeee eee eves AS 
‘Peru and In lis. . ta notes Jctiee seme 
Shelbyville and, wick: tin hides sn <n ohne 
Shelbyville Lateral... ......... 22-2 2- cece 
‘Shelbyville and Rushville. . o oe) same 
ferre Haute and Richmond. ove siete 
Total. 
MARYLAND, 
Annapolis and Elkridge.. ave «cei 
Baltimore and Ohio. . dee:0 « on. 20d ginal 
Baltimore and Susquehanna. we, nddatid hed 
Frederick Branch. . mas 060% ieee 
Hanover Branch.... $6 S6lcis,0 « 3 <cckcaeee 
Washington Branch.... .. 2... .... 008 veces 
Westminster Branch... .. 0.6. osc... code eset 
Total : 621 
MISSOURI 
ME 34< suacieges chee dumm cane ade LEE 
Total 37 
KENTUCKY 
Covington and Lexington.... .... .......... 47 
Lexington and Frankfort.................. 29 
Louisville and Frankfort.............. — 
Maysville and Lexington....... .......... 25 
Total, 166 
TENNESSEE. 
East. Tennessee and Georgia............... 88 
Memphis and Charleston.... .... ...... wn os OO 
Nashville and Chattanooga.... ........ von. 168 
Total, “990 
ALABAMA. 
Alabama and Tennessee River............. 50 
Memphis and Charleston........ 2... ...... @ 
Mobile: dnd. Ohio. «. 0.7.06. cee dices ical 33 
Montgomery and West Point... ........... 88 
Total, 214 
MISSISSJP PI. 
Raymond Branch.. ones coos Senne 
St. Franels and Woodville. wéca'We ean 
Vicksburg and Jackson.. bide Si AP 
Total, % 
LOUISIANA. 
Clinton end Port Hudson........... a agate 24 
WRORICI GUE as ons Ses: vines vies Ganeeeeannel 
MUNG L686 S05. os BPRS BE ELS 
New Orleans and Carolina eeserepeetetcrer tf O: 6 
West Feliciana.. of osu 4 cashje os of exoetinn Se 
Total, 89 
WISCONSIN. 
Milwaukie and Mississippi............ .....120 
Rock River and Union Valley........... ».» 289 
Total, 1380 
: MICHIGAN. r 
Michigan Central. . ree ee 
Michigan Southern. ocecvees cee 
Pontiac.. ted cdee Soebisd cds dy Se 
Total, 497 
DELAWARE, 
Newcastle and Prenchtown............... 16 
Total, 27 ; 
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ne} 817,964 
9,056 $14,120 
7,800 994,499 

1,306 = 147, 
4,674 870,791 
46,000 3,097,39 

8,320 9, 
46,000 2,311,786 
2,120 91,535 
9,356 583,035 
irgini 61,362 1,421,661 

North Carollna... 270 45,000 ‘ 
South Carolina.. 713 24,500 668,507 
Becca souk 944 58,000 905,999 
Se eae rime nen 59,269 87,401 
bama....... 214 60,722 771,671 
Mississippi ..... 95 47,156 606,555 
Louisiana . 89 46,431 517,789 
Texas.... 237,321 212,592 
Arkansas. 52,198 209,639 
Tennessee, 290 45,600 1,002,625 
Kentucky ....... 166 87,680 982,405 
Missouri ........ 37 67,380 682,043 
Ohio ...... 1.718 _ 89,964 1,980,408 
Indiana......... 982 83.809 988,416 
Dlinois.......... 777 55,405 851,470 
Michigan........ 497 56,248 397,654 
Wisconsin... .... 130 58,924 - 805,191 
2 Sa RaR 50,914 192,214 
California........ 188,982 164,000 

15,511 1,486,861 


23,108,504 





Kentucky Coal Fields. 

The Coal Fields of the West are, we are glad to 
perceive, attracting very general attention; and 
coal lands which, but a few years since, were 
valneless, are now becoming duly appreciated. At 
Pittsburgh, coal lands favorably situated ; that is, 
where the coal is of easy access from the River, 
ate worth from ten to fifteen hundred dollars per 
acre ; while those less favorably situated, readily 
command five hundred dollars per acre. And so 
at the few points on the Ohio between Pittsburgh 
and Cincinnati where coal is found near the River, 
and although the veins are very thin, the value of 
the Jand has recently increased a hundred fold. 

The Louisville Journal of the 4th of November, 
speaking of the opening of some coal mines more 
than three hundred miles south of that city on 
the Kentucky side, predicts eno-mous profits to 
the “Union Coal and Iron Company,” from its 
working its coal veins alone, which are three in 
number and only three feet thick, underlying 
three thousand acres. The capital of the Company 
is one million of dollars, and the coal is brought 
by railroad to the river bank at a cost of less than 
three cents per bushel ; when the demand far ex- 
ceeds any possibility of supplying it, at nine cents 
per bushel. We quote from the Journal of 4th 
November : 


“Some six or eight months ago, a company of 

ntlemen from “Louisville, consisting of Col. G. H. 
Teouecvas, Col. Stapp, and 8. F. J. Trabue, Esq., 
acting under a most liberal charter from the State 
of Illinois, proceeded to make, after a thorough 
survey of that portion of the western coal field 
lying upon and adjacent to the Ohio River, large 
purchases of valuable lands, containing not only 
tae most superior coal, but very rich iron ore. 
Shrewd business men, they readily perceived the 
amount of profit to be realized from coal, which 
cost them, delivered from their mines on the 
banks of the river, a fraction less than three cents 
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“We do not speak too strongly upon the subject, 
for, besides conversing with a number of intel- 
ligent gentlemen who have made private exami- 


3| Dations of the property since its development, we 
555 | have before us copies of official reports, one made 


by the most eminent geologist in the East, Col. 
John Pickell, and the other by Dr. George Stealy, 
at present civil engineer of the city of Louisville, 
who has spent most of his life in practical exami- 


903 | Bations of the geological formations of the West— 


extending from the Alleghany mountains to the 
Pacific ocean itself—all going to show that the 
gentlemen of the Union Coal and Iron Company 
are the owners of property, which, when fully de- 
veloped, will be a source of profit to them beyond 
which they need ask nothing more. 

In reference to the amount of coal estimated to 
be contained in this tract of the company’s pro- 
perty, we may be permitted to make the following 
extract from Col. Pickell’s report : 

“Taking the average thickness of the coal at 
three feet, whieh is a deduction of 25 per cent. 
from its thickness, would give each vein under- 
lying .an acre, 180,680 bushels—or in the four 
veins 522,720 bushels. And making a similar de- 
duction in the extent of the property, bringing it 
to 8000 acres, it would make up in the aggregate, 
fifteen hundred and sixty-eight millions one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand bushels (1,568,160,000), 
which would supply a demand of 50,000 bushels 
per day for one hundred years, estimating the 
year at three hundred days.” 

We quote the concluding paragraph of the Col- 
onel’s report with this remark, that the regular 
and fixed price of coal at this mine and those on 
the lower Ohio is nine cents instead of seven, 
thereby giving the company a much greater profit 
than he estimates. 

“Miners will excavate and deliver at the mouth 
of the entries (100 bushels to each miner) 20,000 
bushels, at a cost to the company of 8 cents per 
bushel or $600. 

The coal is now supplied to steamboats at 7 
cents per bushel—making for 20,000 bushels, 
$1,400—or a net profit of $800 amounting in a 
year of 800 days to $240,000—equal to the inter- 
est at 6 per cent. upon $4,000,000. 

However extravagant these calculations may 
appear, they are predicated upon facts which can- 
not be controverted—they are confirmed by the 
mineral character of the property ; and I have 
little doubt, under the auspices of an efficient or- 
ganization, they can be fully realized.” 


The same paper cf the 14th uf November, calls 
upon the Legislature to take measures for open- 
ing Railroads to the interior, by which it alleges, 
and we doubt not truly, that the City of Louisville 
could be readily supplied at less than ren cents 
per bushel, (three dollars per ton,) while they are 
now dependant for an irregular supply from up 
the river at “from twenty to Forty cents per 
bushel, at the caprice and whim of the speculator”— 
being from six to twelve dollars per ton. ‘The 
Cincinnati Advertiser in like manner, has been 
complaining of the exorbitant price of coal in 
that city, and its final entire exhaustion, (and final 
stoppage of their manufactories,) when it insists 
that if sufficient capital could be invested into 
the business, the enormous wanis of the city 
could be supplied at rwe.ve cents per bushel 
throughout the year. 
getting a supply from any other source than the 
River, and urges the investment of capital which 
would pay enormous returns, while hereafter the 
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inhabitants of “the Queen of the West,” could 









safely rely upon a steady supply of coal at, twelve 
cents per bushel, or $3,60 per ton. We quote 
(From the Lowisville Jowrnal, Nov. 14, 68) 
“At Tradewater and Caseyville from eight to 
twelve thousand bushels of coal are taken out 
daily—four to six thousand bushels from each.—, 
These mines are nearly three hundred miles below 
Louisville and about thirty above the great iron 
hill and coal property of the “ Union Coal and Iron 
Company.” They are situated in Union County, 
Kentucky, and have always found a ready market 
for every bushel which they have been able to furnish. 
The cost of mining at the river bank is a fraction 
less than three cents per bushel ; whilst the selling 
price has been fixed at nine cents per bnshel. The 
coal is bituminous and of a fine quality, contain- 
ing but little impurity ; and for steam purposes it 
has been found to be equal to any upon the Ohio 
river. 

“ The question will now naturally present itself 
to the minds of many, whether, when these mines 
are fully developed and worked to their utmost 
capacity, and when other mines shall have been 
discovered, improved and placed in successful ope- 
ration, the immensity of the supply of coal will 
not destroy the -market, reduce the price to an 
almost nominal figure, and ruin those who have 
embarked their capital and devoted their time to 
its developement. To him who reflects for a mo- 
ment, the question is onv of easy solution. Where- 
ever coal has been used at all as a fuel, it has been 
found that, unlike most other commodities, the 
supply begets the demand. Many years ago the 
steamers upon the Western waters had their furn- 
aces and flues constructed for the use of wood 
exclusively—the supply of coal being limited to a 
very narrow compass. They were always glad 
however, to use coal whenever they could get it, 
inasmuch as it was found, for the purpose of gene- 
rating steam, to be cheaper than cordwood by 
at least fifty per cent. As coal banks were 
opened and the supply increased, the demand be- 
came greater,until finally there is scarcely a steam- 
er navigating the Western waters which has not 
its furnaces and flues so constructed as to use coal ; 
and actual experiment has so thoroughly demon- 
strated its great advantage over cord wood, that 
there is not now a steamer in all the Western Trade 
which would not use it extbusively if assured that the 
demand could always be supplied. The number of 
steamers upon our Western rivers, all of which 
will eventually resort to the use of coal, is estimt- 
ed ateight hundred at the present time. The 
average quantity of coal consumed per day by 
each may be estimated at three hundred bushels, 
and the number of days running time, at two 
hundred and fifty. This estimate, it will be seen, 
shows an annual demand, for steamers alone, of 
sixty millions of bushels, and a saving to the steam- 
boat interest of several millions of dollars. Add 
then, say forty millions of bushels, for consump- 
tion in our Western cities, towns and manufacto- 
ries, which is probably a low estimate, and the de- 
mand may be reasonably set down at one hundred 
millions of bushels, [three millions four hundred 
thousand tons]. If our Western coal bank could 
furnish this amount to-day,it would find a ready 
market, but they cannot doit and will not be able to 
do so for years to come. In the meantime our com- 
merce is expanding. The number of our steam- 
boats is consequently increasing, and our cities, 
towns and manufactories are growing, and will re- 
quire every five or ten years double the amount of 
fuel conswmed. From these premises it follws : 

“ First, That the investment of capital in the 
development of our coal interests is one of the 
most, if not the very most, advantageous invest- 
ments that capitalistscan make. 

“ Secondly, That the development of these in- 
terests will entirely do away with the use of wood 
upon our steamboats, and in most of our cities, 





It ridicules the idea of|towns and manufactories, substituting coal, and 


thereby save to consumers upwards of one half the 
cost of fuel, to be appropriated in the construction 
of ‘railways, building houses, steamboats, or in 
any other legitimate use of capital. 

' Thirdly, That however great the supply, there 
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it, 
should be reduced one 
bable, if not out of the question.” 

From these facts put forth at Lowisville and 
Cincinnati, it is manifest, that those who are so 
fortunate as to possess coal lands within available 
distance of the Ohio, and the necessary capital to 
work them, are certain to realize enormous profits 
upom their investments without any dimunition 
from a prospect of an ultimate glut of the market, 
which as the Louisville Journal truly says, is not 
only a rapidly increasing market, but one which 
has been open for years without any prospect of a 
reasonable supply. 

In connection with the subject we copy the fol- 
lowing from the Cincinnati Commercial Adver- 
tiser, of Aug. 25th, 1853 :— 

“Tt seems somewhat singular that the state- 
ment “ coal is scarce and high” should be so often 
applicable to this city: but such is the case now, 
and such has often been the case, the past few 
years. There isa cause for this undoubtedly, 
and one that is susceptible of remedy. The 
source from which we obtain our supplies is con- 
venient, and the supply inexhaustible; and if a 
proper course was adopted our citizens "could be 
furnished with good coal always at twelve cents 
per bushel. (14s. 6d. sterling per ton.) 

“The annual consumption of coal in this city 
hen at the three different periods specified, as fol- 

ows: 


tons. 
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“It is “quite evident “fons ‘the “aheve state- 
ment, that the increase in the consumption of the 
article, has far outrun the means of supply; 
hence the citizens within the past few years have 
had to pay enormous prices occasionally. It 
is quite evident there is not now sufficient capi- 
tal invested in the trade to supply the immense and 
rapidly increasing demand for the article. There 
should be always, at least eighteen months supply 
in the yards, but of this the capital now em- 
ployed will not admit. 

“A company with sufficient capital, controlling 
good mines, who would establish two or more 
large depots in this city, and adopt more speedy 
means of transporting the cval to this market, and 
discharging it from their boats to the yards, and 
fix the prices at twelve cents a bushel, would find 
that the market could not easily be overstocked. 

Considerable has been said about supplying 
this city with coal, by Railway at eight cents a 
bushel, but the idea is practically absurd. It is to 
the river we inust look as the proper channel 
through which we are to be supplied with this ar- 
ticle. and to it alone.” 

The importance of a steady and abundant sup- 
ply of coal is felt to be as necessary to the com- 
mercial and manufacturing operations of the West, 
as the East, while the present available supply is 
much more limited. We happened to be in the 
city of Cincinnati in the latter part of October, 
and found a complete panic prevailing in reference 
to the small quantity on hand in that city, and 
which threatened to put out the fires, both in 
manufacturing establishments and private houses. 
The only hope of relief was in a “‘ rise of water.” 
The want then felt has yet been only partially 
met. The development of the above mines will 
open a much needed source of additioual sup- 
ply. 

The use of coal is rapidly increasing on the 
Mississippi, and as the above fields are most easi- 
ly reached from that River, of any upon its bank, 


the demand from this quarter must be very great. 
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of which increases ‘80° 2b ng pt a 
the demand for which, so constantly exceeds. the 
supply. The line of the Ohio River is to. be the 
focus of population, wealth and commerce in the 
West, and the progress of all these will depeud 
very much upon the cheapness of FUEL. 





On the Waste Heat of Locomotive Boilers, 
BY ZERAH COLBURN. 

A boiler, of any description, performs two offi- 
ces: those of the generation and absorption of heat. 
The former is carried on in the furnace, the lat- 
ter from both the furnace and tubes. Hear may 
be generated and lost in the open air, in which 
case there*are not sufficient means for absorption ; 
it may also be generated and absorbed to such an 
extent that on its escape it has a temperature be- 
low that of the required pressure of steam; in 
which case the pressure falls until its natural rela- 
tion to temperature is restored. The extreme ab- 
sorption of heat is attended with economy of fuel 
in the production of a given weight of steam of an 
inferior pressure,—an economy which condensing 
engines, with plenty of room for boilers, may avail 
of,—but one which is not to be obtained to the 
same extent in the use of locomotives, The high- 
er the pressure of steam, the greater is the econo- 
my of space necessary for its application, and the 
less is the relative resistance of the atmospheric, 
or equivalent exhaust pressure. Economy in 
space and in back pressure is of the utmost conse- 
quence in locomotives, and the former mws¢ be had 
even with a sacrifice of economy of heat. 

Extreme absorption of heat may occur from too 
great extent of absorbent surface, compared with 
the natural passage of air through the furnace ; and 
also with a given extent of absorbent surface, by a 
reduction in the amount of air consumed. In the 
former case the pressure is likely to be reduced ; 
in the latter the combustion, and necessarily the 
evaporation, is slow, and the engine does not make 
steam quickly nor of high pressure. 

In any case, the heat imparted by the tubes at 
the end of the circulation, or front ends of tubes 
must be no less than that of the required pressure 
of steam. The heat imparted cannot be that con- 
veyed by the tubes at their forward ends, as the 
powers of conduction through metals and through 
air is different, the atmospheric dissipation being 
assisted, also, by the draught. Ifthe tubes im- 
part, at their forward ends, but one-half the heat 
they convey, and steam of 150 Ibs. pressure, above 
that of the atmosphere, is desired, the escaping 
heat must be (150 Ibs. —38684¢°) 737°. If absorp- 
tion goes on to an extent sufficient to reduce this 
temperature to 680° the consequence is 680°-++2— 
340° corresponding with 102 Ibs. pressure, nearly ; 
a great reduction, certainly. 

Now, absorbent surface, only, involves weight. 
To provide for the sufficient admission of air does 
not affect the weight; it is only the question 
whether the same absorbent surface shall be dis- 
posed in a smaller number of larger tubes, with 
larger thimble-openings: whether the furnace can 
have sufficient capacity, with such relation of 
length, width and depth, as shall offer the least re- 
sistance of fuel to the passage of air. For neither 
of these adjustments is there any difficulty: the 
only point is to guard against the wnhnecessary 





waste of heat. We only need to know when there 
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foe the sctnal “yroportions of gene- 
Ab room aud absorbing surfaces, air openings, 
ete., are only deduced, for .a given duty of 

ration, by practical observation. This. ‘Deing. a. 
question of practice and experiment, practical re. 
sults can. only be given. Engines with a large 
tube surface, with tubes of small diameter and 
tightened by thick thimbles; with narrow furna- 
ces, proportionally deep, and often filled to the 
crown; are found, in practice, not to make steam 
enough, except with a considerable contraction of 
the blast pipes. Opposed to these are the general 
examples of large. tube engines, with thin thim- 
bles and wide furnaces, which are found to make 
steam much faster, and of higher pressure. The 
little engines built at Lowell in 1840, having. 234 
inch tubes, and furnaces nearly éwice as. wide as 
long, were notorious for their steaming powers, 
Here are the general facts, we may say the ez- 
tremes :—we want the mean. Combustion, and con- 
sequently, (with sufficient absorbent power,) evap- 
oration, being proportional to the amount of air 
consumed, we must admit all the air which the 
carbon of the fuel will take up under the most 
rapid rate of combustion. If this must be reducéd 
the damper must be used, and in no case must the 
contraction of the grate and tube-openings act as 
a permanent damper. Damping at each end of the 
boiler prevents the formation or escape of carbonic 
acid, the normal product of combustion ; damping 
at the furnace end, unless perfectly tight, allows 


»|the formation and escape of carbonic oxide, an ex- 


travagant and wasteful consumption of fuel. How 
much more extravagant the consumption of fuel 
when the production of carbonic oxide is perma- 
nent, owing to permanent suppression of oxy- 
gen. 

Seeing that the ultimate absorption of heat in 
the tubes must affect the pressure, and that the 
highest safe pressure is a necessary condition of 
economical working, brings us to the main subject, 
the waste of heat necessary in boilers, unless re- 
tained by other means than by absorbing it di- 


»|rectly from the tubes into the steam-producing 


water, The temperatures of steam, necessarily 
corresponding with the ordinary working pressures, 
are as follows: 


70 Ibs. equal to 317.8° 120 Ibs. equal to 362.49 


a ae 825.8° 135 “ ” 360.8° 
lle 833,2° Calida 368.5° 
105 “ x 843.3° 165 “ = 376.6° 


It being obviously necessary that the imparted 


heat at the forward ends shall not be less than © 


the temperature corresponding with the required 
pressure; and that it is impossible for the heat 
imparted to equal that conveyed, there must ne= 
cessarily be a large amount of waste heat continu- 
ally escaping from the ends of the tubes. Allow- 
ing the proportion conveyed to be twice that im- 
parted, our tahle will stand : 


iB Ibs. equal to 635.6° 120 Ibs. eqaul to 704.8° 
se “ 651.6° 135 “ te 721.6° 

pe “ “ 666.4° 150 “ “ 737.0° 
105 “ ‘ 686.6° 165 * “ 751.2° 


In England the temperature of the interior, of 


the smoke box has been found to be from 400° to 


800°, that in the furnace, with coke fire, being at 
least 8000°. In Mc. Connell’s locomotives, with 
combustion chambers and short tubes, the tempe- 





rature} has been found to be from 1100° well 
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lotiged beyond the ordinary tubé sheet, and fasten- 
ed in an additional sheet, the space enclosed will 
give room for the feed water, with a large extent 
of heated surface for the elevation of its tempera. | 
ture, 

‘Phe numbers taken to represent the amount of 
waste heat are not assumed as correct, but only 
as indications. It is well ascertained, however, 
that air of an average temiperature of 600° escapes 
fron the tubes. If enongh ‘heat'can be extracted 
to Paise the feed from 56° to 212°, or perhaps 
highét) it is so much saved, while the exhaust 
stéam is twaffected. 

A difficulty with heaters has been, that they 
have either depended on the éxhaust steam for 
heat, atid thereby abstracted so much from the 
means for producing the draught, or that being 
formed only within the smoke box, they become 
leaky, and having so little surface exposed to the 
heat, they were not efficient. 

With a heater, such as I have proposed, the 
contiection of the feed-pipes, check-valve, etc., 
wuld be made in the manner usual in the appli- 
cation of other heaters, there being a check-valve 
betwéen the heater and boiler, and the heater be- 
ing formed of the same strength as the boiler. 





Journal of Railroad Law. 
€AN RAILROAD COMPANIES BE AUTHORIZED TO SUB- 
@CRIBE TO THE STOCK OF OTHER AND FOREIGN 
COMPANIES 7 

— That the granting of such authority has been de- 
cided to be within the scope of Legislative power 
in our State, is known to most of our readers. 
Such was the ruling of the Supreme Court in the 
case of Hugh White against the Syracuse and Utica 
Railroad Company. This case is reported in the 
lately’ published 14th volume of Barbour’s Reports, 
aud we would succinctly state the nature of the 
case and the grounds upon which the opinion pro- 
nounced by Justice Edwards upon this occasion 
seems to have principally rested. 

In ‘1861 the’ New York Legislature authorized 
any of our Railroad Companies to subscribe to the 
stock of the Great Western Railroad, CanadaWest, 
with the consent of persons owning 2-3ds of its 
stock, under certain restrictions. Defendants ac- 
eordingly subscribed for $75,000 of the stock. 
The calls amounting to $7500 were paid and 
plaintiff. brought a suit in order to compel the Di- 
rectors of the S. and U. Company to refund the | an 
sum.so paid, and also to restrain them from mak- 
ing further payments. 

The Court held 

lst.that the charter of the defendants was liable 
to suspension, alteration and repeal in the discre- 
tion of the Legislature... A charter must be con- 
sirned according to its spirit. And,it was not pro- 
posed by the Legislature to convert the Syracuse 
‘and Utica Company into a new Company of a dis- 
tinet character from its’ present one. The objects 
and business of the Company would, if the Law 
should take effect, remiain unchanged. The sur- 
plus éapital of the Company, employed as con- 
templated would probably, by increasing the 
nuniber of persons coming inte this State, increase 
the’ business of defendant's road, abt woul thus 
po wed in a manner fully compatible with the; 
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“+ But in neither of these two cases had the Legis- 


the Charter . echeitia 
“Qnd. iakeaseacnn 22 NHR. 
R. Co:'vs. Croswell (6 Hill’881)and of the Middle- 
‘sex Turnpike Co. vs. Locke’ (8. ‘Mass. Rep. 268) 
ave been cited to show that the assent of all the 
Stockholders is necessary in such a case as this. 


lature reserved the right to alter the Charter of, 
the Companies. 

8d. Nor is the Legislative Act conferring the 
authority in question invalid because it was not 
passed by 2gds of the Legislature as required by 
the Constitution of 1821 under which the de- 
fendants were chartered. 
For that Constitution contained a provision by 
which it could be changed, at the People’s will 
by the operation of which the control of future 
Legislatures over the charters of Corporation could 
be enlarged. 
The Constitution of 1821 has been so changed, 
and the Legislative former once Charters, en- 
larged. 

4th. Nor is the Legislative Act unconstitutional 
as being a private or local Act and at the same 
time embracing more than one subject, thereby 
violating the Supreme law of our State, which 
prohibits com lex Statutes. It is not a private 
Act, for it applies to al/ Railroad Companies. And 
the subject matter of the Bill is single, consisting 
solely in authorizing subscriptions under general 
restrictions to a single description of stocks. 





Locomotives for Sale. 


9 Lecomotive Engines and Tenders, made to order for a five 
feet gauge (but which are not required at present as the 
road is not ready to Moe ped theng ) 

16 inch cylinder by 20 inch ee 2 pair drivers. One En- 
gine 6 ft. diameter, aed the other 5% ft, dia.—outside oylinders 
—have a large proportion of boiler, and are expected to be eco- 

worl engines—will be sold on eee favorable terms, 
and are now ready for delivery. apply to 
CHAS. W. COPELAND, 
7t*1 Mo. 64 Broadway. 


Machinists’ Tools. 


HE FAIRMAN AND WILLARD MACHINE 

TOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY offer 

for sale very superior Engine lathes, Planiog Machines, Com- 

pound planers, u right drills and all other kinds of tools used in 
Railroad shops, upon reasonable terms. 

They also ouuiagere Fairman’s patent CAR WHEEL 
BORER, whteh is warranted to do MORE and better werk than 
any other borer in use. 

Also—all sizes Fairman’s — Universal Chuck. 


Orders may be 
G. W. FAIRMAN, Agent, 
e3tt Rochester, N. ¥. 


Locomotive Engines for Sale. 

Te first. class engines, adapted to a5 foot, 
gauge, 22 tons weight, 16 ++ 20 inch Cylinders. 
aby and 6 feet drivers, built by one ofthe be 

makers in the country. New, and offered for sale 

because not required by those ordering them. En- 

quire at the office of American Railroad Journal, 

9 Spruce-st., up stairs. 

Dec. 24° 


Union Railroad Car Works, 


PORTSMOUTH, Va. 
REIGHT, PASSENGER, BAGGAGE, EXPRESS, MAR- 
ke Coal, Lumber and Hand Cars, manufactured at this 
estab! tof the best material, and in the most approved; 
manner, with cither PLatz or Spoke WHEELS and AXLES, of 
or other Iron. Trucks fitted up, or Wheels and Ax 

Jes mae heat will be gree at the shortest notice, and ship- 

rhe to any part of the United States. 
ts and superior facilities for 


Having. extensive 
manufac’ at this estab ae orders will be received and 
contractemade for equipping entire roads at short notice. 
JOHN A. GREEN. 
Portsmouth, Va., December 30, 1853, 


P. J. Tournadre,, 
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vam Engines, &c. 
Lamoeees EC omy, a vol. $2 00 
THE STEAM MAY FOonone 
TOR "ROADS watwite. 7 
lained arid Ilustrated by Dr. LARDNER, 
Bch Baition; revised arid improved....... 2 00 
TREDGOLD. ON. ae STEAM ENGINE, 3. 
vols,, 4 to, 
TREDGOLD'S STOH OME: TREATISE ON 
RATLROADS AND CARRIAGES....... 1 60 
PORTWINE ON THE STEAM ENGINE.. 60 
BURGOYNE’S ART OF BLASTING ROCKS, 
QUARRYING, AO.,.-..< << occ once sss. 
TREATISE ON TUBULAR AND GIRDER 
BRIDGES. . Soe cau te one on 
BAKER’S LAND AND ENGINEERING 
SURVEYING..... .... 
BAKER'S RAILWAY ENGINEERING AND 





i ; IR 
T 45 : 
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C 
















EARTHWORK. . 150 
PRIDEAUX ON ECONOMY OF FUEL.. $1 
gs ON STEAM AND LOCOMOTION 

) 31 
HERBERTS ENGINEERS ‘AND MECHAN- 

ICS ENCYCLOPEDIA, 2 Vols.:......... 9 50 
GARRS RAILWAY LOCOMOTION AND 

STEAM NAVIGATION................ 1 76 
TRAUTWINE ON EXCAVATIONS AND 

EMBANKMENTS..... 2... 0... ..0. wees 1 00 


Imported and for sale by JOHN WILEY, 
167 Broadway, New York. 


N. York and &. Haven R.R. 
NOTICE OF SUMMER ARRANGEMENTS, 


oe Commencing Monday, May 9, 1853. Set 


TRAINS FROM NEW YORK. TRAINS TO NEW YORK, 





7 A. M.—Accommodation to|5.30 A. air oo) from Port 
New Haven, 
8 A. M.—Express for Boston,|5.00 ee ee fron 
stopping at Stam- New Haven. 
ford and Bridge-/6.15 A.M.—Accommodation fm 
port. New Haven. 
9.10 A.M.—Special. for Port|8,15 A.M.—Accommodation fm 
hestar. New Haven. 
11.80 A.M.—Accommodation for|9.385 A.M.—Express from — 
New Haven, — Stop 
3:00 P.M.—Express for New ee 
Haven, stopping at’ walk and Stamford, 
Stamford, Norwalk/107 P.M.—Boston . Express, 
and Bridgeport. stopping at: Bridge 
4.00 P.M.—Accommodation for port, Norwalk and 
New Haven. Stamford. 
5.00 P.M.—Express for Boston,|4.00 P.M.—S from Port 
stopping at N. Ha- hester, 
4.00 P.M.—Accommodation fm 
§.35 P.M.—Commutation forN. New ee 
Haven, 9.30 P.M.—Boston 
6.80 mead), vel for Port oon Nerval at tndge 
Beanhford. 





GEORGE W. WHISTLER, Jr., Sup’t. 
New Haven, May, 1853. 


Stuart, Serrell & Co., 
CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


Rooms 22, 24, 26 
157 prcatway, Now York, 
Evwarp W. SerRg.i, 
SamvgL MoE.nor. 





OHARLES 8B. STuaRT, 
DanigL Mansz, 


New Works on Civil Engineering, 


HE Field Practice of laying out Circular Curves fs Pet 
r eae —— C, Travrwine, Civil Engineer—2nd 
on in pocket- 
A new and raj = havo 6 eee Se the ro Contents of 
Joke O. Treutwiow ¢ Civil Sainte with 10, 10 P thon Plates. 
rr 
Price One Dollar each— on the Ourves ‘Th Three Centa— 
and on ewe ‘pupeveions Em Six Cents. 
sale by WILLIAM HAMILTON, 
Hall of the Franklin 





May 4, 1858 


ESTABLISHED 1796. 
McAllister & Brother, 





the old established stand, 48 Chestnut street, Phi 
Pa. Mathematical Instruments separate and in pene) 
tors, 8 Dividers, Drawing pA ne Ivory —— ashe, Mes 





Vie ‘Shr , 
Chief Kagineer we ee 








sures, y pn hy 
dromete: latina Points, M: 

«ot Hnsated ad pcos Slog Tua 
"Nee. riety 





PTICIANS and Dealers in Mathematical Instruments, at 
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PER ns 
SALE. 


90,0 OU OMPANY: 


TRS Posey pose 3 FO 
OFFICE oF “Winstow, Dasieng & 00. on} 
No. 52 Waill-st., Oct. 6, 1853. 
HE LITTLE MIAMI RAILROAD COMPANY |Securi 
offer for sale one million of their SIX PER 
CENT. BONDS, with coupons. Interest and prin- 
cipal payable in New York, the former half-yearly, 


1st of November and 1st of May. They are in 
ey of $1,000 each, payable the 1st day of May, 
1 


These Bonds are issued under the express au- 
thority of the Legislature of the State of Ohio; 
and are a part of the $1,500,000 Loan authorized 
to be issued by a vote of the stockholders, for the 

purp%se of raising means to make a double track ; 
the greatly increased and increasing business of, 
the road makes this absolutely necessa 

The Little Miami Railroad is eighty-four miles 
long, commencing at the City of Cincinnati and 
terminating at Springfield; is now in complete 
ranning order; has cost, including equipments, 
stations, station-houses, &c., up to this date 
$2,708, 109 19. 

This Company hold stock in the Columbus and 
Xenia Railroad Company to the amount of $386 - 
000, which now commands a premium of 20 per 
cent. Also, in the Hillsborough Road the amount 
of $11,716. 


The receipts of the Road have been as follows: 


For the year ending Dec. 1, 1844. .... $18,623 36 
For the year ending Dec. 1, 1845..... 46,327 58 


For the year ending Dec. 1, 1846.... .116,052 02 
For the year ending Dec. 1, 1847. ....221,139 52 
For the year ending Dec. 1, 1848.... 085 78 
For the year ending Dec. 1, 1849... .. 821, 398 82 
For the year ending Dec. 1, 1850..... 405, 697 24 
For the year ending Dec. 1, 1851.... -487:845 89 
For the year ending Dec. 1, 1852. ....526,746 36 


The receipts from Dec. 1, 1852, to ge 





1, 1853, 10 months were. .. ..644,625 59 
For the same period year before. Viehy 411,797 06 
Increase in 10 months..... « «e+ $182,823 53 


The position of this road, being the natural, 
shortest and most usually travelled route from 
Cincinnati and the vast country south and west of 
it, to the northern cities, must ever make it one of 
the most important and profitable lines in the 
country. 

An inspection of a map will show its connections 
to be many and important. This road operates 
the Columbus and Xenia Road, and runs in con- 
nection with the Cleveland and Columbus Road ; 
in fact they are now run as one line greatly to the 
advantage of all. 

Regular annual 10 per cent. dividends have been 
declared since December, 1847, with an extra di- 
vidend of 5 per cent. in 1852. In 1852 two cash 
dividends of 5 per cent. were made. 

The present surplus and reserve 

fund amounts to 

The mortgage covers the entire 

line of road, costing to date.. 

To be expended 0 on double track, 

&c. 


eeeer eer eeee eres 


$98,546 10 
2,708,108 19 
1,500,000 00 


Value of security........ .... $4,208,109 19 


The security for the payment of these Bonds is 
one of the most ample character, being a first ot | 
only mortgage or deed of trust (excepting one of 
$100,000 to the City of Cincinnati) on the Com- 
pany *s Road, Stations, Franchises, net income, é&c., 
to J. F. D. LANIER, Esq. ., of this city, in trust for 
the bondholders, with ample power to take posses- 
sion of the Road, its real and personal estate, fran- 
chises, &c., and to sell the same to the highest 
bidder for eash, if default be made in payment of, 
interest. or principal. The mortgage is: for'$1,- 
500,000, and cannot be increased. 

The Stock owned by the Road in the Columbus 


pd i d Hi 
i far RRA Si 
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“Printed statements 3 ‘the mpan 
emi’ 


: Ne 62 Pian. 
Elmira Car Manufactory. 








Ui 





To panies, Passonger, om Freigh ry Ramp 
om) Ta 
Hand Cars, also Baggage ap Trosks 
WM. E. RUTTER. 
Elmira, N. Y., June 1, 1853, 
The Hamilton Car Company, 
RE prepared to Contract for the Manufacture 


to order Rail Road Cars of every description, 


and Hand Cars, &c. &c 

Having ample facilities for Manufacturing at the 
lowest rates, and being supplied with Eastern 
Mechanics in every department under the Superin- 
tendance of H. P. Lanckton, who has had charge 
of T. W. Wason’s well known establishment at 
Springfield Mass., for the last Six years; we can 
guaranty ours to be equal in style and quality to 

any manufactured. 

Car Manufacturers and Rail Road Companies 
Supplied with Car wheels from the most ved 
patterns at the lowest prices. Castings of all kinds 
for Cars, Rai) Road Bridges, &c. made to order at 


short notice. 
Orders Respectfully Solicited. 
Address, HENRY SIZER, Agent, 
Cincinnati Ohio. 
Office 596 Fifth Street, Cincinnati, at Rail eee FE 
Depot Building. 


Railroad Car Works. 





apenas cea "aaa 

om - 

Haad Cars, heagtee eres tat ona a ae 
F. aU mae GERFORD & CO. 

Maysville, Ky., Sept. 29, 1853. 





Hufty’s 
Engineers, Architects and Draftsmen’s 


Sone ae martcd paneer roe 


HATMAN’S Tur M ill Drawing paper, Trac- 
ving Plan and Profile, Prottacte Draw- 
Pins Faber’, Jackson’s and ether cakes Pen- 
Pra, eae Fes iam he eg tea vari- 
patterns; Mathematica oad 
oath Glue, Cross Section pa , Sab 
Brushes, Gum ~~ Maiden ( Gem, Red 
(nkstands ‘and Sand, Water Colors, Pallets, a 
Binders fer letters, Bortfolios, etc., ther with a 
weral assortment of Stationery lank Books. 
fi All gone packed F vs Aa and ferwarded te any 


United 
ae OSEPH MUFTY, 
Buceessor to H. L. 


139 Chestnut st., 





May 18, 1804, 


“of the’Com- 4 


Sy ees tne : 





such as Passenger, Baggage, Freight, Dumping}! 


















— Betray 2 1800. 
Ae N. GRAY, Cleveland, 0O., 


R ro, Chien ee AND FORWARDER 9 1 Railroad 


Sp 
so6 Cate, ctadh and all kinds of Machi- 
ae for Railroad “, 
Office next doe> to the Custom House, Main st. 
January 12; 1853. 
IXTY MILES DISTANCE SAVED ¥ 
S AND A HALF HOURS TO omioaan” 





bo commen LAKE SHORE the >. 

runs rming continuous 

of Ralivosd to Ubleego and the'limeets ines e 
For Through Tickets, by New-York and Erie and Buffalo and 

New-York City Railroad via or by the People’s Line of 

— Hudson River Railroad via Albany and Buffalo, ap- 


JOHN F. POR 
, comer Dey-st., N. ¥. 


MONTREAL & NEW YoRK 
AND : 


Plattsburgh and Montreal 
RAILROADS, |. 


IF Open through from Plattsburgh to 
ae Trains leave Montreal for Plattsburg at 6 30 am 
arrive. at 8 a.m, and 7.30 p.m. 
re Pataburg for Menten! 7.90 mand 4 pm, aria 


ope SER LEE 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Railroad ey Sree Se 
mediate station. 

Trains connect at Mooers myn aw: Northern (Ogdens 
burgh) Railroad for Lake Ontario Steamers for 
ead Niagara aad Uraee Comte eniah aman tie 


Re meet Fears, bs Peres Raen wih 
Rutland and Rurlington Railroad Troy, 
Albany, New York and "nid Sidbenbaibte wanes . 


No, 193 





ith steamers for 


sal tha Semis 


this route 








Accommopartrox, at 124 p.m. for Delaware aod al terme 


War, at 34 ee ae Pecan 
‘AY, at 334 p.m. for ull, in 
Baronars a jm, fr Dunks lf rinediate stat 

port Piet rc 3 
The Traine connect at Dunkiftt with 
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 chitectural designs. 





Ol tao eee 


" - APSO ae 
tapas of ‘Mississippi, m . o 4 ° 

we character - : 
a shinh abate 


be made, tat Contec ee ee ety ee 
, that Contractors can sati emselyes 
‘of the value of the wor 2 wae as hereafter. 
‘Proposals are asked at the Office of the Company 
in Warsaw, Hancock County, Illinois, for the con- 
struction of the whole or.partf the road, either 
by, quantities or by the mile. Contract will not be 
made befvre the 1st of January, 1854, and only so 
soon thereafter as advantageous offers can be 
Made. The Company are willing to make 
qpoeral contract, for cash or for cash and securi- 


pro- 


The route of the road is generally in the valley 
and second bottoms of the Mississippi, and the 
work can be completed very rapidly. The road 
is important as one of the improvements of the 
navigation of the Rapids, and also from its several 
(two at least) connections with other railroads. 

WM. H. ROOSEVELT, 
President. 
W. BR. KINGSLEY, 
T. 8. O'Suttivan, Engineer. 
Consulting Engineer. 
Warsaw, Nov. 17, 1853. 


Drawing. 
BLANDOWSKI, Topographical and Orna- 
e mental Draughtsman and Designer. Maps 
accurately drawn, enlaiged or reduced from notes 
or copies. Ornamental designs for decorations, fur- 
niture, fences and ornamental foundry work. Ar- 
Drawings from nature care- 





fully prepared. 

~ Rergrences, Messrs. Miller and Freund, Lig- 
fiéous Marble Works, corner of Franklin and 
Center streets, New York. Also H. V. Poor, Esq., 
Editor Railroad Journal, and Zerah Colburn, As- 
sistant do. 

» Address, care of Railroad Journal, 9 Spruce 
street New York. 


CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE. 
— article now extensively used for the preserva- 
tion of timber, is manufactured and for sale by 
POWERS & WEIGHTMAN, manufacturing Chem- 
ists, spladelphie. 
- Jan. 20, 1849. 








~ ‘To Railroad Companies, 
Machinists, Car Man- 
ufacturers, etc., ete. 


CHARLES T. GILBERT, 
NO. 80 BROAD ST., NEW YORK, 
"S pre to contract for furnishing at manufac- 
turer's prices— 


ron, 
ane Locomotive Engines, 
Passenger and Freight Cars, 
Car Wheels and Axles, 
Chairs and Spikes. 
Orders are invited; and all inquiries in relation to 
any of the above articles will receive immediate atten- 


poe 


Krupp’s 
~»(ELEBRATED. CAST STEEL, 


Which obtained the Council ee London Exhibition in 


Warranted unapproachable as to Quality and Size. 
TERS and other Cast-Steel Rollers, of 


six feet bnaleen atomneter 
Pintoo mi pag Sr dager hones eG 


tuaway an other Axles Oran, Springs and Tyres, 





* Orders received by 
sit THOMAS PROSSER & SON, 
: New York. 


a crtea Intel fet 
naman 





Henry I. Ibbotson, 
__MANUPACTURER OF 
' FILES AND SAWS, 


" Offlee and Warehouse, 218 Peat st, New Xork. 
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% ’ LOCO} not vel Mngine Rul 4 
*. . fe B ad Mngineers. 
HE pondered rent for a term of 
years } Imr ) possession, the splendid 
property, - known as the BELLEVILLE IRON 
WORKS, situated on the Mississippi, directly op- 
posite the City of New Orleans, and within 300 feet 
of the River, with which it is connected by fine 
wharves and landings. 


The buildings are of brick, with slated. roofs, 








. 


Small Rails. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS manufacture 
sale, Light Rails of the most 


22, 25, 28, 40 and 50 lbs per yard, sui 
Gtureymen and Oontractors or for turn 
trac! a ° 
UHAS k surrE WE MORRIS. 
. B : 8, 
THOS. T, TASKE WISTAR MORRIS. 





Railroad Iron Via Quebec. 


JOHN ANDERSON & Co., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND BROKERS, 


QUEBEC, 


ARTICULAR attention given to the Transhipment of Iron 
in Transitu for the Western Lake Ports, likewise to the 
Shipment of Rails in Grea, Britain. - 
bec, Dec. 2, 1853. 


Railroad Iron. 


O THOUSAND TONS Erie Pattern, 58 lbs. to the yard, 
already shipped, and ted here soon—for sale by 
38tf JOHN H. HICKS, 90 Beaver st. 


To Railroad Companies. 
COLLINS’ PATENT 
VENTILATORS, 


FOR 
Ventilating all kinds of 
PuBLic AND PrivaTE BUILDINGS 
Railroad Cars, Depots, etc. 


HE Subscribers would invite the at- 
tention of the public to the above 
celebrated Patent Ventilator. This Ven- 
tilator is the best one now known of, for 
giving a pure air in rooms, and ejecting all foul air. It has been 
adopted by all the principal Railroad Companies and Car Fac- 
tories, and is extensively used for private dwellings, and for the 
cure of smoky Chimneys cannot be excelled, Manufactured and 














for sale by 
BAKER & WILLIAMS, 
No. 406 Market st., Girard Row, 
Sole Agents for Pennsylvvnia. 
CERTIFICATES. 
Engineer tment P.R.R., Alt Feb. 8, 1853. 
This is to certify that Messrs, Baker & WILLIAMS, of 406 


Market st., Philadelphia, have furnished a large number of Col- 
line’ Patent Galvanized Tron Ventilators for the P. R.R. Co., and 
that they have given every satisfaction, acting fully as represent- 
ed. I consider them as a necessary appendage to an Engine 
House, Webhuave them in use thirteen inches, and two feet diam- 
ster, acting equally well. So well satisfied am I of their useful- 
‘ess, that the Engine Houses we are about building will be sup- 
ied with them at every point where a draft is necessary to free 
building of smoke. STRICKLAND KNEASS, 
Principal Assistant Engineer P. RR. Co. 
Engineer t. P, RR. Co,, Pittsburgh, May 12, 1853. 
Messra, BAKER bacon arg 
Dear Sirs—The 23 Collins’ Patent Ventilators furnished by you 
for the Engine House at this have been in use several 
pre tie ‘aineten ype Boop oe aK ae 
most t sal ; on true i 
of Ventilation, and the workmanship is of a substantial and supe- 
rior character. Principal LIVER W. ye rys 
8m40 Assistant Engineer P. R.R. 
India-Rubber Railroad Car 


Springs, etc. 
UNITED STATES CAR SPRING COMPANY, hav- 
ing completed their new Factory, are manufacturing and fur- 
ol to Railroad ies,and Car Builders, RUBBER 
SPRINGS of the best quality, on the most favorable terms, 
Also, McMullen’s superior WHIT'E HOSE, not only for 
Railroads, but all other purposes, and of any size or thickness 
required. Oxtice No, 25 Cliff street, 
Aug. 10,1853. 3m 


New York. 
Railroad Iron. 
TONS FIRST CLASS WELSH RAILWAY 


2,00 J IRON, to be made to 2 thea sn T pattern 











and were erected in 1848 at a very heavy expense ; 
are of a most substantial and durable checenee: 


and keep constantly r/and admirably fitted for a Foundry and’ Machine 

hr Colliers: Miners Shops, oS aay any per goons business. They 
and branch|nOW contain a new rf 

fen cnac cones nor a and powerful Engine - and 


Boiler and sufficient machinery, say, planing ma- 
chines—lathes—-boring machines, blacksmith’s 
tools, &c., &c., to employ 100 mechanics, and 
could be put in working order in a few days. The 
Buildings cover a lot 300 feet square and are 
amply large to receive the necessary machinery 
for the use of 800 to 1000 workmen. 
The terminus and depot of the New Orleans, 
Opelousas and Great Western Railroad is situated 
about 800 yards from the above property, which 
could be availed of to great advantage for the 
manufacture of Locomotives and Railroad work, 
generally as well as Steam Engines, Sugar Mills, 
and other descriptions of Machinery. 
There are no Shops in New Orleans for the ma- 
nufacture of Railroad Machinery, and as the Rail- 
road Companies now organized in that city con- 
template the construction of over 1000 miles of 
road,—a large part of which is already under con- 
tract,—the property now offered for lease offers a 
most eligible opportunity for parties desiring to 
contract to furnish the Engines and Machinery, — 
for those roads. Responsible contractors with 
their works on the spot would have an advantage 
over Northern Workshops in contracting for the 
Work of the Railroads terminating in New Orleans. 
The Establishment and prospect of remunerat- 
ing work to be secured immediately are worthy 
the attention of manufacturers and Engineers 
generally. 
Applications from responsible parties will be 
promptly attended to, and to satisfactory parties 
the proprietors of the Works can offer favorable 
terms and arrangements. 
Letters may be addressed to 
R. B. SUMNER, 
No. 61 Camp Street, 
New Orleans ; 
and further information may be had by applying 
to ~ ay Barstow & Pope, Pine Street, New 
York. 





| 300 Tons Yorkshire T rail, weighing 56 
Ibs. to the yard, and of a superior 


quality daily due and for sale by, 
NAYLOR & CO. 


Oxford Furnace, N. J. 
ESTABLISHED A. D. 1743. 
HE Subscriber manufactures and keeps constant- 
ly on hand forsale, every variety and size of Rail- 
road Wheels, made from the celebrated @xford Iron. 
All orders addressed to CHAS. SCRANTON, Ox- 
ford Furnace P. O., will be attended to promptly. 
Sept. 11, 1852. - -ly* 


Book and Job Printing. 

The undersigned have added to the PRINTING 
ESTABLISHMENT of the “ RAILROAD JOURNAL,” 
an extensive OFFICE for BOOK AND JOB 
PRINTING, which they are now prepared to 
execute in the nest manner, and with pispaTcu. 
They respectfully solicit from RAILROAD COM- 
PANIES, : orders for the Printina of Exhibits 














i , Tickets, G-c., gc. 
req hag Spee ho en’ Newport, Wales, Time-tables, Circulars, Tickets, ¢-c., dec 
signed, for many years connected with tian eo J. H. SCHULTZ & co. 
trade. JOHN H. A & 00,, : : i 
, “et Court, Fenchurek street London, New York April 9, 1868. 











